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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Samahaiiiieiee 
HE diplomatists assembled at Constantinople in informal 
conference have agreed upon a scheme,—a Commission 
to be escorted by a foreign force of not more than 6,000 
men,—as a basis to be submitted to the formal Confer- 
ence which should meet to-day, and in which Turkey would 
take part. It is reported, however, and we believe upon 
good grounds, that Midbat Pasha, the new Grand Vizier, has con- 
veyed to the Ambassadors assurances, in which they believe that 
the Porte will give no guarantees whatever, and that as to conces- 
sions to the Christians, they will be made in the form of a Con- 
stitution, to be immediately promulgated. As no Constitution 
can secure to the Christians more than is already secured by 
Imperial decrees, none of which are observed, this amounts only 
toa non-possumus, and unless Russia openly retreats, must be 
followed by war, for which the Turks say they are prepared. 
The chanees of a Russian retreat are small, as the Emperor 
would be considered to have failed in his pledges not only to the 
world, but to his own army, and the week therefore closes with war 
in the near future. 


The silent struggle between Midhat Pasha and Mahommed 
Rushdi, the Grand Vizier, has ended in the fall of the latter. 
Midhat Pasha has been elevated to the Grand Vizierat, and the 
new Constitution for Turkey which he has elaborated will be 
published at once. There can be no doubt that Midhat Pasha 
is a far abler and more resolute man than his rival, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that his elevation indicates a disposition to 
compromise with Europe. He is believed to have sanctioned the 
terrorising of Bulgaria, and his policy may be to defy Europe if 
necessary, to limit the power of the Sultan, and to grant to the 
Christians of the Empire a right of being represented in the 
governing Council at Constantinople, thus taking from them, as 
he thinks, all right of appealing to the foreigner. The Constitu- 
tion will probably die still-born, or end in a Council appointed 
by the provincial Pashas, who will control the elections, 
but there can be no doubt that as long as Midhat 
remains Grand Vizier, Turkey will be ruled by a strong 
man, intent on keeping the Porte independent of Euro- 
pean dictation. In the decree appointing him it is stated that he 
will attend specially to finance, and it is possible that he may try 
to conciliate England by some more promises to the bondholders. 














As we expected, the fall of the Comondouros Ministry at 
Athens did not end the struggle about Greek policy. M. Deligeorgis 
accepted power, but remained in office only for a single day, and a 
government was at last formed by acoalition between Comondouros 
and Zaimis. They have aclear majority, and have carried through 
the Chamber a vote authorising them to raise a loan and equip 
a force of 200,000 men. This is, of course, quite impossible, 
but the vote enables the Greek Government, when Thessaly 
and Epirus rise, to take all insurgents into their nominal 
Service, appoint their commanders, and aid them by using the 
few Greek regulars as non-commissioned officers. This will greatly 
increase the tenacity of the insurrectionary force. 








Lord Carnarvon made an excellent speech on the Eastern 





Question at Dulverton on Exmoor, at a farmers’ club, on Tuesday 
night,—only he could not help making a rather unfair hit at 
Mr. Freeman, who, when he said, ‘‘ Perish, India, rather than we 
should strike one blow or speak one word in behalf of the wrong 
against the right,” no more suggested losing India, than a man 
who says he would lose his right hand rather than strike his father 
could be supposed to suggest his intention of losing his right 
hand. Lord Carnarvon expressed the utmost confidence in Lord 
Salisbury, and that he would do all that any Englishman could do to 
secure that reforms should be granted to the subjects of the Porte 
in the revolted provinces, and that ‘‘ he would take care that effec- 
tual guarantees should be given that these reforms should be true 
and effective ; that they should not be, as they had been, false, 
wandering fires of the night, calculated not only to mislead, but 
to deceive.” Lord Carnarvon also expressed his confidence in 
Lord Salisbury’s colleagues. He saw ‘no advantage in im- 
puting evil motives. He hated a policy of suspicion,”—re- 
marks intended, we suppose, to prepare his audience for Lord 
Salisbury’s co-operation with General Ignatieff. When Liberals 
are reproached with not supporting the Government at the 
present moment, we reply that our critics are just as bad. There 
are three minds in the Government,—the Turkish or Disraeli 
mind, the hesitating or Derby mind, and the pro-Christian or 
Salisbury mind,—and we are all alike in choosing the one of 
the three which we approve most to support. No one can sup- 
port all three together. 


The Mahommedans of Bengal are raising subscriptions for the 
Sultan, and have addressed a memorial to the Queen, in which 
they say they have heard with apprehension that efforts are being 
made in England to overthrow the Ministry, because they wish 
to defend the Sultan, and they wish to represent that the 
majority of the Mussulmans in India look upon him as God's 
Vice-gerent. They therefore beg her Majesty not to alter her 
policy. The petition, which is full of arguments minimising the 
atrocities in Bulgaria, reads as if it had been written by some 
English Tory in Calcutta who had received a hint that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor wished to render the Cabinet some sort of aid, 
and the answer to its prayer is nearly final. This country ex- 
pended an army and thirty millions in defending the Sultan in 
the Crimean war, and was rewarded by a mutiny, having for its 
avowed object the restoration of the Indian Mahommedans to 
their ascendency under the Mongol House of ‘limour, and the 
expulsion of the British from the Empire. That Mahom- 
medans in India wish Mahommedans to triumph in Europe 
is likely enough and natural enough, but that their sympathy is 
more active than the sympathy, say, of Italian Catholics for the 
Temporal Power, is most improbable. The Wahabees, the really 
dangerous Mahommedans in India, will, in Arabia, regard the 
fall of the Sultan as the fall of their own most dangerous antagonist. 


President Grant in his final Message takes occasion to defend 
his extraordinary attempt. to induce the Government of the 
Union to take possession of St. Domingo. He says the acqui- 
sition of that Island would have ended the trade of the United 
States with Cuba, and have forced Spain to allow the freedom of 
the island. American vessels would have been employed in 
transporting the products of the island—i.e., St. Domingo, as we 
judge from the context—the soil would have fallen into the 
hands of American capitalists, and the demand for negro labour 
would have been so great, that any community of negroes op- 
pressed in America would have been able to emigrate thither, 
and the whole race would have remained ‘‘ masters of the situa- 
tion,” as far as their labour was concerned. This apology reads 
very much like an afterthought. The Union already possesses 
territories, such as Florida, which will grow everything St. 
Domingo grows, or Cuba either, without adding to its difficulties 
a new crowd of black subjects who do not speak English... If 
sugar or tobacco will pay so well in St. Domingo that negroes 
could demand high wages, why can they not demand them in 
Louisiana, where there is no competition as there would be in the 
island from the labourers already settled there? 
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The American Senate has agreed to a resolution appointing a 
joint committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
to frame a measure for settling the Presidential difficulty. We 
do not see that the House has concurred, but if it has, the 
joint committee has ample time before March to propose a Bill 
which shall settle what votes the President of the Senate, Mr. 
Ferry, shall count, and what reject. The quarrel is gradually 
narrowing itself down to that, the general opinion being that the 
candidate whom the officer in question shall declare to have most 
votes, will, as usual, be President, and will be installed in the 
White House, even though the result should be the secession of 
large bodies of Republicans to the Democratic side. A large 
number of lawyers seem to be of opinion that, failing legislation 
ad hoc, Mr, Ferry must count all votes, however fraudulently ob- 
tained, sent to him by the legal returning-officers of each State, 
and that his declaration of the poll is legally final, and must be 
obeyed by the Executive. The fact that he happens to be a 
Republican has nothing to do with the matter. He isnot a judge, 
but only an officer with a definite and very limited ministerial 
function, a 

The Austro-Hungarian Government appears anxious to pick a 
quarrel with that of Servia. A Servian sentry, it appears, fired 
upon an Austrian monitor before Belgrade, and his bullet 
exploded a shell; whereupon his comrades, fancying the fire 
returned, fired again. The Austrian Government demanded 
redress. The Servian Government made a full apology to that 
of Vienna, and dismissed the officer who gave the order, and 
who fancied, or says he fancied, that the monitor ‘ Maros’ had 
transgressed the limits of the fortress. Prince Wrede, the 
Austrian agent in Belgrade, being still dissatisfied, the Ristich 
Ministry resigned, and the Servian Agent in Vienna was summoned 
to form a Cabinet, but the Austrians still threaten demands for 
further satisfaction. The accident is almost inexplicable, except 
by the excited condition of the Hungarian mind. 


The French Senate and Chamber will probably come into col- 
lision on the vote for the pay of army chaplains. The Chamber, 
it will be remembered, struck out this vote, being of opinion that 
priests in regiments were superfluities, but the Department 
retained them as matter of discipline, pay being provided ad 
interim by subscription, On Thursday, however, the Senate by 
229 to 45 restored the grant demanded, which is only £4,025 
a year. Itis anticipated that the Chamber will not accept the 
amendment, declaring that its prerogatives are infringed, 
the Upper House having no right to increase the Esti- 
mates; but as the Chamber must agree before the vote 
is legal, the Senate can hardly be said to have acted 
alone. M, Gambetta has suggested in the Budget Com- 
mittee, as &@ compromise, that the two Houses sitting together 
should construe the article of the Constitution,—rather an artful 
proposal, as the Chamber is sure to vote nearly en masse for its 
own prerogative, and contains nearly twice as many members as 
the Senate. The subject has not yet come up before the Chamber, 
but it is said the majority are determined not to give way. 


It is believed that the contest between the Orthodox and 
Liberal, or, as Englishmen would call them, the Evangelical and 
Unitarian sections of the Huguenot body, approaches a crisis. 
M. Dufaure, before his resignation, signed a decree ordering the 
triennial election of the Huguenot Synod in February, and it is 
believed that this decree will work in this way. The Synod 
will reject all members who have refused at their ordination 
to sign the declaration of faith, and the majority being thus 
orthodox, the ultra-Liberals will retire, and form a Church un- 
recognised and unpaid by the State, and therefore, as Frenchmen 
think, exceedingly weak. The proceeding is considered unfair, as 
the Liberals were discussing terms of compromise; but the dis- 
ruption, sooner or later, was all but inevitable. A Church can 
exist with a broad creed, but there are limits within which there 
must be some common faith, and these limits seem scarcely 
to exist in Protestant France. The main evil of the disruption, 
and it is a great one, will be the introduction into the recognised 
section of the Huguenot Church of a great mass of nominal con- 
formity, kept together by the great difficulty and annoyance of ex- 
isting without State pay. 





The Rey, Arthur Tooth, vicar of St. James’s, Hatcham, 
appears to court the distinction of being the first victim of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. On Sunday last he 
preached and conducted the service as usual in his parish church, 
without omitting any one of the illegal ceremonials formerly 
inhibited, in spite of a notice of suspension posted on the door of 





his church, and signed by the Dean of Arches, Lord Penzance, 
He was suspended for paying no attention to the inhibition 
affecting his illegal ceremonies, and he paid no more attention to 
the sentence of suspension than he did to the sentence of inhj. 
bition, We have discussed elsewhere the best mode of dealing 
with so impracticable a clergyman who declares that he does 
nothing out of either contempt or defiance—attitudes of ming 
which all. Christians should reprehend — but solely ang 
entirely from a sense of duty. In his sermon on Sunday, 
he founded this strange conception of duty on the very 
curious ground that the conflict of the age was not between one, 
view of revelation and another, but between revealed religiop. 
and infidelity. We quite agree there with Mr. Tooth, but we 
cannot understand why that is a reason for identifying revealed 
religion with all sorts of accidents, not only separable from 
it, but so little akin to it that, like Gibson’s colours 
on his classical statues, they seem to the finest critics to destroy, 
the harmony and significance which they strive to express. Mr, 
Tooth’s sermon was on the imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
But John the Baptist was not thrown into prison for resisting 
the interference of Herod with his ritualistic ceremonial, but for 
telling the naked truth about Herod’s personal sins. The Rey, 
Arthur Tooth does not remind us much of John the Baptist. 


Mr. Tooth defends his conduct in a letter to yesterday’s Times, 
in which he alleges that of the three “‘ aggrieved parishioners” 
necessary to the suit, ‘‘one has left the parish, another has ad- 
mitted to me that he attended occasionally a Wesleyan chapel,” 
while “ the third has resigned his immediate interest in my parish 
by accepting the office of churchwarden in another.” Surely the 
last at least may allege that he has been driven from his parish 
by Mr. Tooth’s proceedings, but no doubt there has been diffi- 
culty in this case in making up the number of three aggrieved 
parishioners, and this is practically the weak point of the suit, 
But what can Mr. Tooth mean by saying that ‘‘ refusal to recog- 
nise a Court of law ” is ‘‘an offence against religion and morals, 
except in extreme circumstances,” and then explaining that these 
‘“‘ extreme circumstances ” consist in the present case in the fact that 
the priesthood were not ¢onsulted before the passing of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, and are not therefore bound by it? He 
might as well say that the shipowners were not consulted before the 
passing of the Merchant Shipping Act, and that they are not 
therefore bound by it. Both priests and shipowners were 
represented, like all the rest of the community, in the Legislature 
which passed the Acts found so grievous by them; and. the 
priests even more than the shipowners, because the Bishops do 
specially represent the former in the House of Lords, while there 
is no order of shipowning Peers. At best the objection only comes 
to the monstrous proposition, that a class or person is not bound 
by those laws of a State which have not been separately approved 
by that class or person. On that principle, soldiers are not bound 
by the Mutiny Act. 


Mr. Cowper-Temple, if any one, should know the view which 
Lord Palmerston would have taken of the present crisis in the 
East, and this is what he said on the subject at an agricultural 
dinner on Thursday week at Romsey, after a moderate speech in 
defence of the Government had been delivered by Lord Henry 
Scott. After contrasting strongly the conduct of the Czar Nicholas 
in 1854 and the Czar Alexander in 1876, who, as Mr. Cowper- 
Temple said, ‘took a position exactly opposite to that of the 
Emperor Nicholas, and therefore should be treated in an opposite 
manner,” he went on to say that the policy of Canning, in 1826, 
‘‘ was that which was needed, in preference to the policy of the 
Crimean war; and he was confident, from what he knew of Lord 
Palmerston’s opinions, that he would not now have supported a 
war-policy.” ‘If it was once made clear to the Porte that it 
had no ally in Europe, it would then make those concessions 
which it ought to make, and the result of Lord Salisbury’s mis- 
sion would be to keep the Turkish Power as guardian of the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, and at the same time give to 
the Christian population those rights of person, property, and 
religion which they ought to possess.” Mr. Evelyn Ashley— 
Lord Palmerston’s latest biographer—also spoke, and took the 
same general line. Surely it must be evident enough that those 
vehement friends of the Turk who invoke the memory of Lord 
Palmerston to shelter Lord Beaconsfield, are taking their 
former leader’s name in vain. 





The German Government and the Liberal party have been 
quarrelling over the Judicature Bill upon what in this country we 
should call the “liberty-of-the-subject ” clauses. The Liberals 
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permission to rosecute officials, like other persons, for 
yw power, without the previous consent of the Administra- 
tive Board ; to prosecute offenders whom the Public Prosecutor 
has exonerated ; and to’be tried for all Press offences before a 
It is characteristic of the present Government of Germany 
that it gave way as to the prosecution of officials, the judge 
being empowered in future to decide if such prosecution shall be 
allowed, and about the right of individuals to pursue an accused, 
put absolutely refused to give way about the Press. The quarrel 
was compromised upon this basis, but the journals are very angry 
with the Moderates, who, they think, gave way too soon. 





It seems that the last School Board of London asked the 
various provincial Boards to join them in requesting the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission for the purpose of reform- 
and simplifying the present methods of English spelling,— 
an original and marvellous proposal, on which we have commented 
sufficiently elsewhere. But the apology for that proposal put 
forth by the Rev. J. P. Goodman, ‘President of the East Mid- 
land Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Association,” reduces 
to so very small a matter the ‘“‘reform and simplification ” 
demanded, that the only wonder left is why they asked for so 
inappropriate a remedy. The grievance, it seems, is this—that 
there are near 3,000 words in the English language which differ- 
‘ent authorities spell differently, like ‘honor’ and ‘honour,’ 
‘waggon ' and ‘ wagon,’ ‘ pedlar’ and ‘pedler;” and while some 
of her Majesty’s Inspectors count it a mistake to spell these 
words in one of the two ways, others count it a mistake to spell 
them in the other way. Well, the remedy for that is not a Royal 
Commission, but an article in the Times criticising the pedantry 
of such dogmatic Inspectors, and a Minute by the Vice-President 
of the Council against subordinates who count it a mistake to 
follow a respectable precedent. As for the real choice between 
the right and wrong spelling in doubtful cases, that is a question 
to which there is not always an answer, a question partly of usage, 
partly for philologists, and not to be settled in a hurry by Royal 
Commissioners, or any one else. There is no ‘heroic remedy’ pos- 
sible for the difference of taste which induces one person to double 
the p in worshipping and another to leave the letter single. As 
Dr. Johnson said about the equally important question of the 
policy of wearing nightcaps,—‘‘ I do not know, Sir, perhaps no 
man shall ever know,"—whether it is better to double the p in 
worshipping or not. 


Mr. Forsyth, M.P. for Marylebone, though a Conservative, is 
almost as keen as any Liberal on the side of the Christian pro- 
vinces of Turkey. In a speech delivered on Monday night, after 
distributing the prizes to the North Middlesex Rifle Corps, he 
deprecated attacks on the courage of the Servian troops, and said 
that if Servia had had a large body of trained Volunteers, as 
England now has, the result of her desperate campaign against 
Turkey might have been very different. He objected to treating 
Russia as if she were an enemy in disguise, expressed his profound 
confidence in Lord Salisbury, and demanded an efficient reform of 
the administration of the Christian provinces, ‘‘ with adequate 
and stringent guarantees.” We suspect a very large number of 
Conservatives,—of the borough Conservatives especially,—will 
take up, when Parliament meets, precisely the same line as Mr. 
Forsyth. 


On Thursday, Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, made a speech at 
Liverpool, in delivering the prizes to the boys of the Liverpool 
College, in which he insisted on the very important and at pre- 
sent needful principle that it is much better to learn a little 
thoroughly than a great deal without really mastering it, 
—that what is learned should be learned not for the purpose of 
passing muster at an examination, but for the purpose of making 
it yourown. He added, however, what we read with some sur- 
prise, that he is quite convinced that the boys taught in the 
schools of this country are, as a rule, ‘infinitely better edu- 
cated than those of Germany;” and he explained that what 
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the classical education of our public schools. Classical educa- 
tion is a very good sort of education, and public séhools are a 
good apprenticeship to public life; but ‘‘so far as scholar-learn- 
ing goes,” we doubt whether any schoolboy really learns less 
than the average boy in an English public school. ‘Till quite 
lately, at least, he learnt nothing but Greek and Latin, and 
exceedingly little of that. 


The Duke of Richmond’s tenants presented him on Thursday 
week with a portrait of himself, by Sir Francis Grant, as a sort 
of congratulatory recognition of his assuming the title of Duke 
of Gordon, as well as Duke of Richmond. The Duke, in return- 
ing his thanks, said that he wished to look on “ that magnificent 
picture ” as evidence that he had succeeded in fulfilling his father’s 
injunction to live on intimate and affectionate terms with his tenants, 
and to remember that property has its duties as well as its rights. The 
Duke explained subsequently that he did not esteem the picture 
so much because it was a picture of himself, as because it 
would be handed down from generation to generation as evidence 
of the good-relationship subsisting between his tenants and himself ; 
and no doubt the Duke is an excellent landlord, but Sir Francis 
Grant must have surpassed himself in the ‘‘ magnificence ” of his 
drawing, if he managed to express the Duke's relations to his 
tenants init. The President of the Royal Academy is not gene- 
rally at all celebrated for the expressiveness of his pictures, and 
it would take a good deal to convey all that the Duke supposed 
the picture would convey to succeeding ages. 


Dr. Burdon Sanderson read at the last meeting of the Royal 
Society an interesting paper on the electrical excitation of the 
fly-catching plant, the Dionwa muscipula. He showed that the 
effect produced on the contractile hairs by touches is cumula- 
tive. The first half-dozen touches (given at intervals of two 
minutes each) produced no motion; then contraction was pro- 
duced, but at first only after an interval of 7 seconds, then after 
the shorter interval of 5 seconds, and at the end of 31 touches 
(from the beginning) at an interval of 3 seconds. The next 
touch took effect sooner, and at the 33rd the leaf closed. At 
each touch after closing, the contraction became tighter, as was 
proved by testing the strength of the contraction with a one- 
gramme weight. It was found that the leaf only is liable to elec- 
trical excitation, and after one area in the leaf was exhausted and 
no longer affected the magnetic needle, another part of the area 
would do so, so that each cell in the tissue is apparently an 
independent centre of electrical excitability. 


In Dr. Schliemann’s exceedingly interesting account of his 
excavations at what is called the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenae, 
he tells us that he has, to his own satisfaction at all events, con- 
vinced himself that the large golden masks found on the faces of 
those buried in this tomb are carefully-made likenesses of the 
persons there interred. ‘All the three masks [in the principal 
tomb] are made with marvellous art, and one fancies that one can 
see there all the hairs of the eyebrows and whiskers. Each mask 
shows so widely different a physiognomy from the others, and so 
altogether different from the ideal types of the statues of gods 
and heroes, that there can be no doubt that every one of them 
faithfully represents the likeness of the deceased hero whose face 
it covers. Were it not so, all the masks would show the very 
same ideal type. One of the masks shows a small mouth, a long 
nose, large eyes, and a large head ; another a very large mouth, 
nose, and head; the third a small head, mouth, and nose.” It 
would indeed be a curious discovery to find an authentic likeness 
of so mythical a heroasis Agamemnon. But what was the motive 
of the practice of covering death with a golden mask? Did it 
convey irony or hope, or merely indicate the magnificence of the 
deceased ? Did it indicate that even grand decay covets a golden 
sereen, or that the face of death gazes into a world of golden 
hopes, or simply that the man was grand enough to have a very 
costly burial ? 





he means by ‘ educated,’ is ‘trained,’ drawn-out, enabled 
to cope with difficulties for themselves. Now, we did 
not know that Mr. Cross was so well acquainted with 
German boys and German schools as this very decisive 
judgment implies. We should shrink from expressing any 


opinion of our own on a point on which we have not sufficient | 


information, but it is certain that some very excellent authorities 
hold a view just the reverse of that of Mr. Cross,—who 
does not add much to our confidence in his judgment when he 
adds that he is quite sure that for the special training of any 
mind there is no education, ‘so far as scholar-learning goes,” like 





The papers have hardly noticed, though the Times’ Prussian 
| Correspondent has reported, that on Sunday, the 17th inst., the 
two Bulgarian delegates, MM. Cantoff and Balabanoff, were 
received by Herr von Bulow, Under-Secretary of the Foreign 
| Office at Berlin, and warmly assured that the Emperor sympa- 
| thised with their grievances, and though desirous of peace, would 
| advocate autonomy for Bulgaria. The correspondent of the Times 
at Berlin does not make statements of that kind without being 
| well assured that they are in accordance with the policy of the 
| German Chancellor. 


Consols were on Friday 94 to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE RITUALISTS IN THE CITY. 
fe Public Worship Regulation Act is beginning to produce 
the crop of difficulties which we expected from its work- 
ing. We differed from many of the strongest of the ecclesi- 
astical Liberals in disliking the Bill, and in agreeing with 
Mr. Gladstone that it did not and could not work with 
the degree of elasticity which is desirable in a National 
Church; and now a good many of the strongest 
supporters of the Bill are discovering, to their own 
discouragement, that the first case in which the Act is 
likely to result in something like severity of punishment, 
is a case in which the clergyman who transgresses its provi- 
sions appears to be supported by his Churchwardens and 
almost the whole of his flock, so that hardly any layman can 
be found to say that his own conscience is hurt and his rights 
as a Christian violated by the eccentric caprices of the Vicar 
of St. James’s, Hatcham. This is, to say the least, a very un- 
fortunate incident of the affair, and one on which the Vicar very 
naturally and fairly lays a great deal of stress. When severity be- 
comes necessary in matters of this kind in spite of the fact that the 
victim is, if not a strictly conscientious man,—which the Rev. 
Arthur Tooth very likely is,—at least one who will appear to 
half those interested in his proceedings to be a strictly 
conscientious man who is a martyr to his eccentric sense of 
ecclesiastical and religious duty,—it is of the first importance 
that that severity should be justified by the imperative duty 
which the State owes to other persons injured by his pro- 
ceedings. Now in a City church where the congregation is 
found to appreciate all the ecclesiastical millinery and 
trifling, as it appears to us, which the Vicar sup- 
poses it to be his duty to adopt and sanction, it is 
hardly possible that any one can be very seriously wronged 
by the proceeding. Such of the parishioners of St. James’s, 
Hatcham, as disapprove of all this gaudy ceremonial, and find 
their prayers interrupted and their souls disturbed by the 
outward bustle and parade and by the symbolic inculcation 
of what they think false doctrine, can certainly find, and 
apparently do find, another church to worship in more to their 
mind amongst half-a-dozen other neighbouring churches. 
The grievance to others, therefore, in this case cannot be very 
serious, and if only on that account, one would hardly wish to 
see severe measures employed against the clergyman who can 
maintain at least plausibly, possibly with complete truth, that 
the only changes he makes in the later traditions of our Church 
of England worship, are made for the devotional advantage of 
those who habitually worship in his church, and that they 
heartily enter into and appreciate these changes. If such 
novelties as Mr. Tooth’s had been practised in a rural parish 
where half or more than half the parishioners look upon 
them as semi-pagan, semi-Romanist acts of idolatry, there 
would have been the highest justification for enforcing, even 
by severe measures, against the incumbent the rule of wor- 
ship to which the parishioners had been all their lives accus- 
tomed ; and we should have felt no compunction in such a 
a case in advocating the most rigorous enforcement of the law. 
But as it is, the consequences of rigour would be very different 
indeed. We can conceive nothing more unfortunate in policy 
than to permit Mr. Tooth, if such be his wish, to mancuvre 
the Ecclesiastical Court into making a martyr of him ; and if 
he be, as seems likely enough, simply a crotchetty but thoroughly 
earnest priest, intent on doing what he believes to be his duty 
in the least ostentatious way, it would be still more unfortunate 
to make a martyr of him, for if he be this, his character must 
be well known to many of those around him, and a certain 
enthusiasm would, in all probability, be kindled for the patient 
victim of the law. 

As it is, however, the unfortunate result of that ill- 
conceived and unfortunate measure, the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, that the first serious collision between our 
ecclesiastical authorities and the Ritualists seems likely to 
occur in relation to a church where it is quite possible to 
believe the victim to have been doing what hurts no one’s 
conscience, and what gratifies the religious feeling of his 
parishioners, we do hope that special care may be taken not to 
deal more harshly than is necessary with the culprit. Law is 
law, and however unfortunate the law may be, it is not to be 
thought of that Mr. Tooth should go on violating it with 
perfect impunity. If his conscience is really so sensitive that 


he cannot conform to the conditions laid down by the State 





for a Church which is supported by the State, he should leaye it 

There is nothing to prevent his censing every article used in diving 
worship, lighting as many candles as he pleases, placing them 
where he pleases, and putting on what garments he pleases, in 
a Voluntary church, supported by worshippers who approye 
and desire such ceremonial. But it is somewhat too much to 
contend, first, that his imperative duty requires him to do 
these things ; and next, that it equally requires him not to 
retire from the position of an English vicar, whose revenues 
are provided out of the property of the nation. Still, his 
offence being rather a malum prohibitum than a malum in ge, 
one would not like to see him made a martyr to his eccentric 
sense of duty, either on his own account, or on account of 
those who will be sure to get an access of enthusiasm for this 
nonsense out of any martyrdoms of which they can boast; 
and for both these reasons we trust there may be no needless 
talk of imprisoning Mr. Tooth for contempt of Court, of 
which he has already, we suppose, been guilty in his absolute 
defiance,—or as he objects to that term,—in his absolute 
disobedience to Lord Penzance’s sentence, first of inhibition, 
and then of suspension. It is true that we have had to im. 
prison the Keighley Guardians for committing a somewhat 
similar offence, through scruples also said to be conscientious,— 
we mean their defiance of the State law respecting vaccination. 
And we take it that the Keighley scruple against vaccination 
and the Ritualist scruple against the omission of lighted 
candles, chasubles, and incense, are scruples to be ranked 
in the same plane of highly artificial conscience. Still, 
there is this necessity for rigour in the case of the vacci- 
nation rebels which does not exist in the case of the 
Ritualistic rebels,—that the former, by their scruples, endanger 
the health of the whole community, of those who obey as well 
as of those who disobey the law; while the mischief of the 
Ritualistic rebellion is almost entirely confined to those who 
take part in it, since it is not easy to suppose that 
the example of disobedience in a matter of this kind 
can be very catching. Therefore, though it was essential to 
have recourse to imprisonment in the case of the Keighley 
offenders against the Vaccination law, it is not equally neces- 
sary, and if not necessary, then certainly not desirable, to have 
recourse to so strong a remedy in the case of offenders against 
the Public Worship Act. We can have learnt nothing at all 
from all the history of the last three hundred years, if we have 
not learnt this,—that the mildest conceivable mode of punish- 
ing any breach of law committed in the name of religious 
conviction, is the best. 

Now, it appears to us that there isa much milder mode 
of dealing with Mr. Tooth under the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act than the course of committing him to prison for con- 
tempt of Court, and so making a martyr of him. Under the 
thirteenth section of that Act, “ obedience by an incumbent 
to a monition or order, of the Bishop or Judge, as the case 
may be, shall be enforced, if necessary, in the manner prescribed 
by rules and orders ;” and under the nineteenth section, her 
“ Majesty may by Order in Council, at any time either before or 
after the commencement of this Act, by and with the consent 
of the Lord High Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, the Judge to be appointed under this Act, and the 
Archbishops and Bishops who are members of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, or any two of the said persons, one of them 
being the Lord High Chancellor or the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, cause rules and orders to be made for regulating the 
procedure and settling the fees to be taken in proceedings 
under this Act, so far as the same may not be expressly 
regulated by this Act, and from time to time alter and 
amend such rules and orders.” Only such rules and orders. 
or the amendments in them so made, must be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament for forty days before they acquire their 
final validity ; and such rules or orders would be annulled, if 
either House addressed the Crown against them. Still, any 
rules and orders so made would be valid until so annulled by 
Order in Council in consequence of an address of eithei 
House. So that there is nothing to prevent Lord Penzance 
taking action at once with the Lord Chancellor or the Lord 
Chief Justice, for better securing the obedience of Mr. Tooth 
to the orders which have been as yet set at defiance by Mr. 
Tooth. Probably the best way would be to take power to shut 
the church up, in case he will not quit it,—it is said he has taken 
his bed into the vestry, and never leaves the building,—and so 
render it impossible for him to break the law by performing 
divine service in a manner contrary tolaw. When by this means Mr. 
Tooth is got rid of, the Bishop has full power under the Act to 
sequestrate the profits of the living, in order to pay a substitute 
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‘ th makes his submission; and if that does not 
ea - ive three years’ time from the date of the first in- 
hibition, the living becomes vacant, and a new incumbent may 
be appointed. In this way, as it seems to us, the law could 
be enforced with even less that would look like persecution 
than in the case of the Keighley Guardians. And with this, 
those who wish to secure the maximum of ecclesiastical liberty 
must rest contented. However desirable it is that there 
should be as much freedom of conscience as possible 
in the community, there is a point beyond which 
infractions of the law cannot be permitted ; and this point 
seems to us to be reached, when a Guardian of the poor 
resists so wholesome & sanitary provision as the provision for 
vaccination, or when a Ritualist cl y miakes it a point of 
conscience to introduce into the worship of the Church prostra- 
tions and odours and radiant dresses, to which the sober ritual of 
the Church, as interpreted for the time by the best legal authori- 
ties, gives no sanction. The law may not be the wisest law in 
the world, but if the law, such as it is, be not enforced, the 
authority of the law itself suffers. Indeed, no section of the 
nation ought to be more jealous for the authority of the law 
whan that section which has generally interpreted in the most 
rigorous sense the Apostolic injunction to obey in all things 
lawful the civil rulers, even though those civil rulers were, 
in the time of the Apostles, pagans, and not Christians,—an 
injunction, therefore, the force of which certainly could not 
well be lessened by the transfer of power front authorities 
like the Roman magistrates to authorities such as the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Penzance. 





THE GRAND VIZIERAT. 
NGLISH journals write of the Grand Vizierat, which it 
is said the new Constitution of Turkey will abolish, 
as if it were an office quite unique in character, but every 
hereditary despotism implies a Grand Vizier. Somebody 
must do the work which that form of government devolves 
upon an individual, and at least seven times out of 
ten the Sovereign neither will nor can, The man trained 
in a palace may be able, but he will very rarely be 
laborious. It does not matter whether an indolent, or in- 
capable, or pleasure-loving despot is called Louis or Haroun, in 
either case he must, to be happy, have his alter ego, and. must 
delegate to him his irresponsible and unlimited authority. 
Louvois was a Grand Vizier as much as Mahmoud Pasha, the 
only difference being that Louvois was liable only to the 
Bastille for life, while Mahmoud was liable also to the bow- 
string or a cup of coffee. In an empire like Turkey, where a 
supreme caste governs thirty provinces and twenty separate 
nations, where power springs only from the throne, and no 
man save the Sultan can redress a wrong committed by a 
great official, the actual work, hard work, of a Sultan 
who ruled for himself, like Frederick the Great or 
Napoleon I., would take him ten hours a day; and as the 
Sultan will not do it, he must confide his sceptre to some one 
who will, or who, if the Sovereign is a bad judge of men, he 
thinks, but thinks erroneously, will do it for him. The Grand 
Vizier is not an officer of the Sultan, but the Sultan’s adlatus, 
or second self, doing actually the things which in theory 
, devolye upon his master, and as a trained man of busi- 
ness, who feels the necessity of success, doing them much 
better. The system is, in fact, the correlation and corrective 
of hereditary autocracy, the only guarantee that absolutism 
shall continue when the despot chances not to be a competent 
rulingman. Except under the most exceptional circumstances, 
incapacity and autocracy cannot long coexist. The incapable 
Sovereign must either pass away, as in Russia, or asin Turkey, 
must choose or accept a capable double of himself. In Turkey, 
as it happens, the ruling monarch, protected by the sacredness 
of his House and its immutable prestige among the ruling 
tribe, has never feared his adlatus, but only his own relatives, 
and has consequently had every temptation to choose out of all 
mankind save the House of Othman, the man who could most 
efficiently relieve himself alike of care and duty. Accordingly, 
he has, as a rule, selected, or tried to select, a competent 
Vizier. All through the history of Turkey we see the incapable, 
or luxurious, or over-wearied Sultan stoop down among his 
people, pick out some strong man, usually of the Strafford order 
of temper, and of low or foreign birth, and set him to defeat 
his enemies and govern his people with extraordinary success, 
As, owing to the impossibility of rivalry, he dare trust him fully 
with power, such a choice is in many respects as if a com- 
petent Sultan had once more mounted the throne, and begun 





to direct the huge machine with the vigour required to keep 


it in even apparent motion. Such an office is absolutely essen- 
tial to the continuance of such a throne, and if Midhat Pasha 
contemplates, as is said, the abolition of the Grand Vizierat, we 
may be sure he contemplates also the abolition of the old 
Sultanet, the absolute and imprescriptable sovereignty, bound 
by no laws save the Sacred Code, which does not bind the 
Sultan not to execute an opponent, and fettered by no dangers 
save the single one of insurrection among the only caste which 
can lawfully carry arms. 

It is stated on all hands that Midhat Pasha does contemplate 
this great change, that he intends to publish a Constitution of 
the Western-European pattern, which, whatever else it may 
fail to accomplish, will at least limit the power of the Sultan. 
No Constitution of any sort is possible, if the “ Manslayer” 
can execute any one he wills without apology or responsibiliiy 
for his order. Midhat, however, when he made this proposal 
was not Grand Vizier, and now that the springs of power are 
in his hands, now that he wields the whole of that limitless 
authority before which the highest Pashas have hitherto 
trembled, he may be much less willing to reduce its scope or 
diminish its prestige. A bold, ambitious, and unscrupulous 
man, trained in France, and believing in the efficacy of terror, 
with a feeble master, whom, as his elevation shows, he can 
control, he may well think it wiser to retain in all its pleni- 
tude an authority which he will terribly need, if only to guard 
his person against the outbreak of hatred and fear with which, 
among entire sections of the Osmanli, his elevation will be 
received. They are not dying in heaps that Christians may be 
their equals. The temptation to add one more to the list of 
the great Viziers, to rescue Turkey from its external dangers 
and internal anarchy, to govern for years without the 
trouble of conciliating rivals or the labour of con- 
trolling an impracticable Council, may tempt him, if 
not to abandon his theories, at least to postpone acting 
on them; and in that case, we shall have for the time a 
strong Sultan who can govern, if only by terror, who will 
make no real concessions to the foreigner, and who will fight 
Russia with every means at his disposal. If we understand 
Midhat aright, he will, if he remains absolute, stake all on 
the policy of audacity and of confidence that he will have 
only Russia to fight, and that sooner or later part of Europe 
will help him to fight Russia. He can administer strongly, 
though in the old Turkish way ; he is deeply dreaded by all 
rivals, including the great soldiers; and he is pledged up to 
the lips to rescue Turkey without permitting foreign occupa- 
tions. In this event, which is quite possible, his elevation 
destroys almost the last chance of peace. 

It may be, however, that the dislike of the Sultanet which 
Midhat has repeatedly displayed—most conspicuously on the 
day of the elevation of Murad, when by rudely abolishing 
the old etiquette he broke much of the charm of the office— 
may be deep-seated in his mind, that he may really intend to 
reduce the monarchy to a European level, strip it of its sacred 
attributes, and make the Ministry in all but form independent 
of the Throne. That may be the first aim and object 
of his Constitution. He knows perfectly well that no 
conceivable Parliament fairly elected for all Turkey could or 
would, if free, maintain the Empire. He knows that no Parlia- 
ment in which Ottomans were dominant could or would give 
Christians the equality they demand, far less the supremacy 
to which, in the European dominion, they have a right. And 
he knows that no concessions short of political and military 
power can be equal to those already made by solemn decrees 
issued only to be disobeyed, and pledges contracted only to be 
broken. The supreme laws of the Empire secure everything 
in words, and action can be secured only by the unhesitating 
exercise of that power which he proposes by his Constitution 
to abrogate. Only the Executive can compel a Pasha to refuse 
bribes. Only the Executive can decimate a regiment for 
plundering a peaceful town. Only the Executive can make it 
too dangerous for a Mahommedan village to march on a 
Christian one and carry off its female children. It is 
the abuse of force which he has to prevent, not 
bad laws which he has to correct. The worst of them— 
for example, the inadmissibility of Christian evidence—have 
been corrected in words twenty years ago. And yet Midhat 
Pasha, “in the interests of civilisation,” proposes to weaken 
this Executive, to substitute for the military dictatorship 
backed by religious prejudice which now exists, a government 
by officials responsible to an Assembly which by no possibility 
can have a controlling influence, and released from that dread 





of the Sultanet and Grand Vizierat which hitherto has kept 
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them within some bounds. The only result of such a plan, if it | 


succeeds, must be to weaken the controlling power, to increase 
disunion among Departments, and to make distant Satraps more 
independent. Already it has been found necessary to reduce the 
tenure of important governments to three years. It is difficult 
to us to believe that Midhat Pasha, who has been a successful 
administrator of a province, does not perceive this, or that this 
is ‘what he intends ; and we are forced to suppose that his object 





is other than it seems, that it is to substitute for government | 
by the Sultan and his nominee, the Grand Vizier, government | 
by the oligarchy of Pashas which, whenever the Sultan is weak 
or ineapable, as has been the case since the arrest of Abdul 
‘Aziz, already governs Turkey. They are to rule, responsible 
not to the Sultan, but to a Grand Council, in which they 
themselves will be predominant, and in which Midhat Pasha 
will be the ruling spirit. Such a “reform” might not be bad 
for “Turkey” in the old sense, as a despotism oppressing nations 
in three continents, for an oligarchy often displays at once 
tenacity and vigour, and the Divan has in these very years 
shown twice the energy and fighting-power of any recent 
Sultan. But to accept any such reform as any “ guarantee” 
for the Christians of the Empire, any security that plunder, 
massacre, and insurrection will end, would be to show that 
Europe was as much led away by phrases as it is the calcula- 
tion of the “ reforming” party that it will be. 

There is no reason why Europe should object to any 
Constitution in Turkey, any more than any Constitution in 
Denmark ; but there is also no reason why, because a Consti- 
tution has been proclaimed, Europe should dispense with the 
armed guarantees without which the last condition of the 
Christian Provinces will be worse than the first. 





THE CRUX OF THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 

HERE is one fact which those who croak about French 
politics should remember, and that is, that the ultimate 
test of the Constitution has not yet been applied, and must be 
applied before anything very serious can occur. Nobody 
knows yet whether the parties will submit to the result of the 
appeal to the nation which must precede any great struggle, 
and till that is known all prediction, and especially all sinister 
prediction, must be of the vaguest kind. For example, a great 
many observers predict, and with some apparent reason, that 
the first great collision among the great powers of the State 
will occur between the Senate and the Chamber. Hitherto, 
no Upper House in France has been powerful without the sup- 
port of the Executive, because no Upper House has had any 
definite hold upon the country, or the support of any definite 
section of opinion upon which to rely. The House of Peers 
under Louis Philippe was a mere House of Eminencies sup- 
ported on nothing, while Napoleon’s Senate was only a part of 
his machinery. The present French Senate, however, is in chief 
part an elective body, and represents more or less accurately a 
great mass of moderately-Conservative rural opinion, namely, 
that of the Councils-General and higher citizens. A very 
great number of notabilities, too, sit upon its benches, and as 
they have nothing particular to fear, and were not ap- 
pointed by any individual, they are inclined to be ex- 
ceedingly independent,—and as might be expected, their 
independence displays itself in the Conservative direction. 
They do not attack the Republic, but they look distrustfully 
at the leaders of the Chamber, and are inclined to thmk it 
their own function to keep “ those hot heads down there ” in 
reasonable order. They rejected, for instance, the proposal ac- 
cepted by Government to pardon certain classes of Communists 
by law, and they have just decided to replace the salaries of 
the Army Chaplains on the Estimates. This is a very sore 
point with the Chamber. The majority are very much opposed 
to the existence of Army Chaplains, regarding the priests ap- 
pointed to that function as propagandists of anti-Republican 
feeling in the Army, but the Government insisted on appoint- 
ing them—wisely enough, for the Bretons and other Catholic 
soldiers do not fight well unshriven—and as such details are 
within the prerogative of the Department, the chaplains were 
appointed. The Chamber in a pet refused, however, to 
pay them, and the vote for that purpose was struck out 
of the Estimates, with the result, of course, of worrying, 








but not of dismissing the poor chaplains. The Senate 
now proposes to restore the vote, and the collision may, 
it is alleged, come upon this point, which enlists about 
equally the Chamber's jealousy of its pecuniary control, 
the prejudice of the Left against clerical influence, and the 





conviction of the Marshal that the discipline of the Army 


must not be made a Parliamentary question. We do not't,. 
lieve in the collision, not considering it ible that Ganibetty 
should allow his ‘followers to place va sélves in disting 
antagonism ‘to Catholic feeling upon a question which ‘involyg, 
no sort of compulsion upon any individual conscience ; ‘but iy 
us suppose, for a moment, that it occurs, and ‘that ‘both 
Houses becoming violently excited, the machinery of ‘the State 
comes to a dead-lock, what would be the consequence? "Thyt 
is what is feared, and though the particular fear strikes us q, 
unreal, it will do'to illustrate the argument as well as another 
Clearly the Marshal, in face of a dead-lock, must dissolve, and 
so appeal to the only arbiter provided by the Constitution, ang - 
it is well understood that this is what he has resolved'to 
do. The Senate, of course, can refuse its consent, and so 
duce a coup d’état, but that is in the last degree improbable, 


| The Life Members have nothing to fear from a dissolution, and 


no trouble to undergo ; the Liberal Members would be eager for 
the appeal, for if they were not, their party would ‘not provoke 
it, but would submit; and the Conservative Members would 
remember that if they irritate both the President and the 
Chamber, the revision of 1880 may be fatal to their prerogatives, 
If the Senators yielded, and they would yield, the supreme test 
would be applied to the Constitution, for the country would 
pronounce its decision, and the different powers would either 
have to obey it, as they do in England, or the Revision would 
have to be undertaken with a most Radical purpose in 
view. That supposing the verdict to be against the Senate, 
the President would obey or resign, we do not doubt. It 
would be silly as well as impossible for him to appeal 
to the people, with a resolve that if they did not decide as 
he pleased, he would -appeal to them again through a coup 
@éat. Trickery of that kind, even were it conceivable ag 
an expedient of policy, is not in accordance with Marshal 
MacMahon’s character, and would break the reputation which 
is the foundation of his power. There would remain the 
Senate, and it is difficult to imagine the Senate resisting the 
nation, the Executive, and the Chamber all at once. It is 
quite possible that it might wish to resist. A sudden dissolu- 
tion in France would have this disadvantage, that as the 
Senate could not be dissolved, together with the Chamber, 
a majority would remain devoted to the offending 
measure, and extremely disinclined, if only from amour 
propre, to give way before a co-ordinate, and in ‘some re- 
spects, less dignified body. This majority, however, must 
be made up of different elements, it must be under extreme 
pressure from the Government, and it must stand more or less 
in awe of the Revision. It is inconceivable that with the 
amour propre of ‘the Senators satisfied by an appeal to the 
nation, with the Conservative President counselling submission, 
and with Revolution as the possible consequence of obstinacy, 
a few Conservative Senators, most of them rich men, should 
carry on a contest probably trivial in itself to the bitter end. 
Savage as parties still are in France, we believe that, at all 
events upon any question not involving the existence of the 
Church, they will abide by the national verdict, which under 
the Constitution the people can be called upon formally to 
record. To think otherwise is to think that Frenchmen cannot 
manage any Government whatever, for after all, Ozsarism, 
which is the alternative of the Republic, rests its moral claim 
—and every Government must have a moral claim— upon 
that national verdict which it is assumed, because it is given 
in the form of a general election, will be disobeyed. 

We know of nothing in the state of France more satisfactory 
than the fact that the worst advice attributed to the advisers 
“behind the Throne,” M. Buffet, M. de Broglie, and M. 
Fourtou, as offered to the President in every crisis, is pre- 
cisely the advice which would be given by English Whigs, 
namely, to appeal to the people through the means and in 
the way provided by the Constitution, Nobody now tells 
the Marshal to arrest the Chamber and send all Liberals 
to Vincennes. Nobody now counsels him to take a plébis- 
cite. Nobody even advises him to ask for exceptional 
powers to guarantee “public safety,” with the alternative 
of a coup @éat if the application be refused. All that is 
now alleged is that the “ intriguers,” the “ incendiaries,” the 
“‘ monarchical conspirators ” advise the President, whenever the 
Chamber shows itself a little restless, to inflict upon it as a 
punishment a penal dissolution. Penal dissolutions are, no 
doubt, bad things. No Government could go on if there were 
many of them. No President could be doing his duty who 
tried to rule through them. But still the difference between 4 
penal dissolution and a coup d’état is almost infinite. Not to 
mention the grand differences that the one is legal and th> 
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‘nagal. the one a civil measure, however ill-advised, and 
po tt act of military violence, however apparently justi- 
fied, there is this enormous differentia, which is probably more 
efficacious than any other in settling the character of the two 
a benefit by it. If he obtains the majority he 
a we he is strengthened as to his policy, but his posi- 
tion is in no other way aggrandised. He remains in the 
an rank he held before. His powers are exactly as 


yo as little as they were. His income is not increased 
one penny a year. He has no more power of carrying the 


next measure he may have in his head against the wishes of 
the people than he had at first. He has, in fact, no tempta- 
tion to dissolve except the interest of the country, which, as he 
believes, is bound up with the policy that the Representatives 
have, until instructed by their constituents, ventured to reject. 
While, in short, a coup detat is nearly sure to be dictated by 
selfish motives, a penal dissolution, except in almost incon- 
ceivable circumstances, must be unselfish ; and though no 
doubt men may be, and often are, unselfishly foolish, still the 
difference of the motive affects the consequences as much as 
the character of the whole transaction. A penal dissolution 
is a bad thing very often, but to confound it with a coup 
d'état is,for Englishmen at all events, who remember their own 


history, slightly silly. 





THE DEAD-LOCK IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
T is a somewhat humiliating spectacle to see the American 
people applying all their great political faculty to the hope- 
less problem of getting a somewhat complicated key to fit a 
very simple lock, for which it was never intended. The rival 
Legislatures in South Carolina, sitting with rival speakers in the 
same House, the orators on each side using their pistols to 


give force to their perorations, or using their perorations to | 


spread the fame of their pistols, form only the culminating 
point in that overwhelmirg practical proof that a false system 
has been applied to the Government of the South since 
the Civil war closed, which the whole condition of the character- 
istically Southern States really furnishes. We sincerely respect 
the feeling—though it was in some respects a superstitious 
feeling—which induced the North to put the only conceivable 
political weapon by which the negroes could possibly defend 
themselves against their former masters into the hands of the 
emancipated slaves, rather than govern the South uncon- 
stitutionally for a time by military authority aad military 
occupation. The motive was in great measure a profound but 
misapplied faith in the merits of political self-government, 
though the materials for political self-government did not 
exist ; and in some measure also, a generous disinclination 
to treat the States which had so long been sisters 
in the Union, as if they belonged to a lower grade of 
civilisation. These motives were noble in themselves, but 
they were misapplied when they led the Republican party in 
the North to arm the Negroes with the franchise, and then 
leave them to fight out the battle for themselves with their 
former masters. We see the result in a Presidential election, 
in which hardly a single State that is really a Southern State 
has not been the scene of violence and fraud which should 
vitiate the election altogether. Nor would it have answered the 
purpose any better—to give the negroes the franchise, but to 
have required a high educational qualification for the political 
representatives chosen ; that would only have had the effect 
of throwing the negroes into the power of crafty and design- 
ing whites, with plenty of education and no principle. The 
simple truth is that to exercise the franchise decently needs 
a considerable though not a very elaborate political educa- 
tion, and that it is as dangerous and as mischievous to 
give the franchise wholesale to such a class as the eman- 
cipated negroes of the South, as it would be to arm little 
boys and girls wholesale with revolvers and cutlasses. The 
North could not have abandoned at the peace the negroes 
whom they emancipated, but in fact the only proper way of 
securing them their social freedom was to put an impartial 
government over their heads and the heads of their former 
masters, and to dispense for a time with the inapplicable ex- 
pedient of Constitutional government. When society had 
settled down into a condition of social equilibrium, when 
® sound education law had produced its natural results, 
by bringing forward a generation of negroes with some know- 


The man who orders the penal dissolution cannot | 


then it would have been time to introduce cautiously and 
gradually the experiment of self-government, and to prepare 
for the complete restoration of constitutional equality between 
the two groups of States. As it is, the American Union is 
involved in much such perplexities as would result in case we 
suddenly granted a Constitution to the Cold Coast, and asked 
the Fantees and the English settlers to choose their own 
Governor by universal suffrage, We are quite aware that 
while there is no conceivable motive pressing upon us 
to commit so wild a blunder, there was pressure of the 
most urgent kind constraining the North not to de- 
clare the seceded States incapable of self-government for 
a long interval. And no one who understands the 
exigencies of political life at the North will wonder that 
no leading statesman had the courage to advocate a solution 
which would have been at once held unjust amongst the 
common-place Republicans, and branded as odious in the highest 
degree among the commonplace Democrats. But none the 
less, the erystallisation of society in the South, after the 
great act of emancipation, has been sacrificed to the 
exigencies of a policy of which it was the first condi- 
tion that it should seem fair to a people indoctrinated 
equally with those two not always very consistent prin- 
ciples,—the political equality of all men, and the con- 
stitutional equality of the States constituting the American 
Union. 

As matters stand, however, probably the only way out of 
the difficulty is to make the most of that constitutional princi- 
ple which combines the authority of that sacred document 
—the Constitution—with the only clear recognition that 
the Constitution itself in the separate States may some+ 
times give way. Article iv., section 4, declares that “ the 
United States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a 
Republican form of Government,” and “ on application of the 





Legislature or the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be 
| convened) against domestic violence.” It is under this section 
that General Grant is now acting in South Carolina, and if 
'it should happen that General Grant is succeeded by a Presi- 
dent in whom the South places a certain amount of con- 
fidence, but who is nevertheless animated by Northern ideas 
of discipline and order, it might be possible under that section 
to do a good deal towards putting an end to the reign of 
anarchy, without endangering in any degree a return to the 
iniquities of caste-ascendancy. That is the only clause in the 
Constitution which appears to contemplate what in the South 
has actually happened, the temporary unfitness of the Con- 
stitution for the people; and though when put in foree 
by the Republicans this clause has appeared only to in- 
crease the violence of mutual recrimination, it might, if 
judiciously enforced by a wise democrat, provide the 
means for something about as near to the true solution, 
—a scientific military interregnum,—as the conditions of 
political life in the United States at present appear to 
adit of. 





THE CRISIS IN DENMARK. 


HE news that the situation in Denmark is more threaten- 
ing than at any period since the revolutionary times 

of the year 1848, if unpleasant, is certainly not surprising. 
It would seem that the Danish Tories are bent on discovering 
the point at whieh popular discontent turns to popular insur 
rection. We cannot say that it would grieve us to see them 
chased from office and power by a sharp explosion of national 
wrath, were it not for the peculiar situation of Denmark and 
the danger that any internal disturbances might be made an 
excuse for foreign interference. The action of the governing 
party in Denmark for the past three years has been so care- 
fully modelled on the worst traditions of English Stuarts and 
French Bourbons, that it is hard to perceive how the resem- 
blance can be accidental. Do the reactionary leaders hope to 
make the Danish kingdom an example to liberal and! pro- 
gressive Europe of the perfection to which the art of ignor- 
ing the wishes of the people can be still brought in the fourth 
quarter of the nineteenth century? There is something 
grimly comical in the idea of a little State like Denmark, 
which draws almost all its strength from the respect which 
Europe feels, or would desire to feel, for the excellence of! its 
‘administration, bemg subjected to all the high and mighty 
pranks of a set of small imitators of the advisers of Charles I. of 





ledge, and more sobriety and self-respect, when a certain | England and Charles X. of France. Of the Danish Ministersit 
amount of mutual forbearance between the coloured men and may be said that they change but do notimprove. The 


the whites had begun to be the rule instead’ of the exception— | Cabinet is the repetition of the Fonnesbech-Holstein Cabinet 
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The latter Ministry was ostensibly removed from office in con- 
sideration of the clear and emphatic reply returned by the 
constituencies at the General Election, but the Cabinet of M. 
Estrup is to its predecessor apparently what a Ministry of the 
hangers-on and admirers of Polignac would be to the Polignac 
Ministry itself. The change has been illusory. The identity 
is real. Government is still carried on by a minority, in the 
name of a minority, in open defiance of the majority in the 
Chamber and in the country. The reactionists are confessedly 
unable to conduct the public business constitutionally, and 
they prefer to conduct it unconstitutionally rather than permit 
the leaders of the majority to take the place which the Con- 
stitution indicates and which the national liberties demand. 
We believe that the Estrup Cabinet calls itself Liberal- 
Conservative. The same pretence was upheld by the Cabinet 
of MM. Fonnesbech and party. We need not, however, be at 
a loss to pierce the thin disguise of such party ambiguities, 
when we find the same policy of appealing to the country 
and then disregarding the verdict of the country, of professing 
to rule by means of Parliament and of preferring to rule by 
Royal prerogative, maintained in unbroken vigour and cham- 
pioned with unflinching effrontery. 

The defence which the governing party and governing 
classes in Denmark offer for their defiance of constitutional 
principles is, that if constitutional principles were to be strictly 
observed, men of “ Socialist ” ideas would become the leaders 
of the State. It is also, we believe, maintained that the Upper 
House is a more real representative of the permanent interests 
of the kingdom than the Chamber of Deputies, whose transitory 
character is shown by the changing nature of its component 
elements, and that so long as the Landsthing continues to show 
a majority for the Cabinet, the fact of an anti-Ministerial 
majority in the mere Volksthing is a regrettable but secondary 
consideration, This reasoning, though it may be found in 
some of the political manifestoes under which “ Disraeli 
the Younger” sought to cover his transition from extreme 
Radicalism and the patronage of Hume and O’Connell to ex- 
treme Toryism and the patronage of the squirearchy, need not 
be seriously attended to at the present time of day. The fact 
that it receives open expression in some Danish Ministerial 
organs, and implicit adhesion and application in the policy of 
the Cabinet, only exhibits the helpless antagonism which 
exists between the conduct of the Estrup Cabinet and the 
interests of the Danish nation. The argument that “a social 
necessity” compels the Ministry to govern against the Consti- 
tution, inasmuch as government by the Constitution would be 
government by anarchists and revolutionaries, is hardly a more 
respectable, and certainly not a more tenable one. It is true 
that MM. Hansen and Berg, and the other leaders of the 
Parliamentary majority, would introduce many measures which 
the representatives of some existing interests detest. The 
introduction of Voluntaryism into the State Church is always 
sure to rouse the passionate indignation of the Tory-parson 
element, but where a State Church has admittedly ceased to 
correspond with the wants of the nation, reform may excite 
opposition without becoming the less urgent on that account. 
The Danish peasants prefer to be led, it is reported, by the vil- 
lage schoolmaster rather than by the village parson. The cir- 
cumstance may be deplorable, but we presume that the peasants 
have a right to choose for themselves. As for the reproach 
of “socialism”—that ready taunt of every Tory to every 
Reformer—it is simply absurd to imagine that the rural 
electors of Denmark would, year after year, and election after 
election, persist in putting at the head of the polls a body of 
representatives pledged to the confiscation of landed property. 
It is just as rational to suppose the French peasantry voting for 
the abolition of small holdings. A charge more likely to be 
true alleges the utterance of seditious language by the Opposi- 
tion leaders. “ Sedition” is, of course, a formidable affair, but 
when a King sworn to rule by the Constitution, persists in 
maintaining Cabinets which represent nothing but the popular 
displeasure, it is not to be wondered at that some language 
very displeasing to royal ears should now and then make itself 
heard. If Kings want to be complimented, they had better not 
persist in governing or misgoverning in spite of their subjects. 

For a parallel to the state of things in Denmark, we may go 
to Italy when the Minghetti Ministry had been rejected by the 
vote of Parliament, and when it was clear that the Electorate 
was in favour of the present Cabinet. In Italy, as in Den- 


mark, the reproach of * Socialism” and “ Republicanism ” was 
freely made against the Left by the party of Signor Minghetti. 
There were, in fact, not a few ex-Republicans and some actual 
ones in the ranks of the Left. 


Did, however, King Victor 








Emmanuel hesitate about calling to his councils the leaders 
whom the Parliamentary verdict marked out for his choice? 
The result is that the Cabinet of “ Socialists” and “ Reyoly. 
tionists” is conducting the business of the kingdom with at 
least as much circumspection as its more Conservative pre. 
decessors, and that, besides, a good many persons who used to 
coquette with Republicanism, and perhaps fancy themselves rigid 
Republicans, are now fain to confess that a Constitutiona] 
Monarch, who acts up to the Constitution, is one of “ the best 
of Republics.” In France, in a similar manner, Marshal Mae. 
Mahon has called M. Jules Simon to the Premiership, and who 
can doubt that affairs will be managed in a much more mo. 
derate spirit in consequence? The Danish “ Liberal-Conser. 
vatives” are playing fast-and-loose with the liberties and 
perhaps the independence of their country, by their parade of 
despotic tendencies. A free Denmark implies a free Danish 
people, and assuredly a Denmark in which the public revenue 
will be raised, like Stuart ship-money, by royal warrant, instead 
of by lawful taxation, will not be a country in whose preserya- 
tion liberty-loving nations can continue profoundly interested, 





THE SITUATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE intelligence of the week from Constantinople is 
decidedly unfavourable to the maintenance of peace, 
General Ignatieff, it seems clear, has made several “ concessions,” 
such, for example, as consenting to see Bulgaria garrisoned by 
the troops of aneutral and powerless State, under the general con- 
trol of Europe, and possibly—though we do not think so—agree- 
ing to be content if Lord Dufferin is appointed Governor-General 
of Bulgaria, with a body of Anglo-Indian subordinates ; but he has 
never receded from his original stand-point, that the Christians 
of European Turkey must be protected by external influence, and 
he has probably known that to this very protection the Pashas 
were immovably opposed. At all events, that has turned out 
to be the case. The long contest between Mahommed Rushdi 
and Midhat Pasha has ended in a victory for the latter,—that 
is, for the party which maintains that the Ottoman caste, if it 
makes reforms, must make and supervise them for itself; that 
any form of occupation or foreign interference is inadmissible ; 
and that if Russia insists, Russia must be defied in the field, 
The Powers have therefore been informed, in an informal but 
unmistakable way, that Turkey will make no concessions 
except by proclaiming a Constitution for the whole Empire ; 
and it is at least doubtful whether the regular Conference, 
fixed for to-day, will ever meet, and whether the Armistice 
will be extended beyond the 2nd January. The so-called 
Constitution will be proclaimed at once, and the Turkish 
Government, with its army all ready and eager for action, 
will await any steps that Russia or Europe may please to take 
in an attitude of quiet scorn. 

We are the more inclined to believe in this account of the 
situation, because it is entirely in accord both with Midhat’s 
character and with the known temper of the ruling Pashas at 
Constantinople. The new Grand Vizier is a man of great nerve, 
great ambition, and great confidence in the value of audacity ; 
and he sways Pashas who, on this side, are very willing to 
follow his directions. They are weary of European dictation. 
They do not want to see Bulgaria well governed, whether by 
Russian Viceroys, or International Commissioners, or Lord 
Dufferin, but want to govern it themselves for their own 
advantage, and think they can govern it quite well enough. 
If they are not to govern, they may as well lose the 
province, and that they believe is the worst that could 
happen even if they were defeated. They do not care 
much, to do them justice, about their own necks; and 
as to the total overthrow of the Empire, they know 
that cannot happen until Constantinople is shelled, and 
they have satisfied themselves that Great Britain will 
not allow the shelling. At heart, indeed, they do 
not believe that Great Britain will in the end allow 
them to be defeated in the field. They know nothing 
of public opinion and little of Cabinets, they see that 
the English Grand Vizier desires war for their sake ; they 
perceive that the most Turkish of Englishmen is allowed 
to remain Ambassador to the Porte ; and they hear from their 
own Embassy in London that in any event Constantinople 
is to be protected. Consequently, they believe that official 
England is on their side, and will protect them against 
total annihilation. They therefore believe that they 
are only called on to fight Russia, and that in fighting 
Russia they fight a battle in which they cannot be ruined, and 
which they can always compromise by granting the terms now 
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: 
ded before the war begins. 
aes a guide who, though. he is too fond of Western pro- 


clamations, and wants to limit the power of the Sultan, still is 
resolute also to maintain their right to govern all their provinces. 
They know that Russia’s march southward will be both difficult 
and tedious, and are rather glad that the necessity for so much 
wearisome thinking and disputation has passed, and that the 
hour of action is about to arrive. Some of their best quali- 
ties and all their worst impel them to resistance, and we can 
well believe that they have promised Midhat unanimous 
support. The scene may change of course suddenly, for 
Midhat has deadly foes, and the personal inclination of the 
Sultan is unknown to the West, but there is a large proba- 
bility that the mind of the oligarchy is made up, and that 
Europe and Russia alike will be met by a resolute “ Non 
possumus.” : : 
The answer to that ought to be the occupation of Bulgaria 
by a Russian army and of Constantinople by a British force, 
and the remodelling of the Turkish Empire by the two allies; 
but it is, we fear, with Lord Beaconsfield in power, hopeless 
to expect a course of action so beneficial to Christendom, and 
so fatal to the ascendancy of a race holding a Semitic creed. 
The British Government is almost certain under such guidance 
to avoid its duty, and fall back into a sullen and suspicious 
attitude of powerless watchfulness. Lord Beaconsfield’s organs, 
it is true, are never tired of saying that Russia must be resisted, 
and have, like himself, done their best to make peace impossible 
by feeding the Turkish confidence in the strength of their 
position ; but fortunately the nation is still governed by its 
representatives, and Lord Beaconsfield, with all histalking, has 
not ventured to call them together. He can, therefore, only 
retreat with more or less of scorn for the stupidity of the “ snub- 
nosed barbarians” who permit him to be their representative, 
and the immediate issue will depend upon the action 
of the Russian Government. That action is, of course, 
still uncertain. An impression has been diligently spread 
abroad that the Ozar is retreating, that he is inclined 
at the last moment to give way, that the mobilisa- 
tion has revealed defects in his equipments of which he was 
not aware, and that he is appalled by the financial troubles 
which may follow a declaration of war. We dare say a good 
many of those statements are true, as they would be true of 
any melancholy monarch who, with experience only of defeat, 
found himself suddenly called upon to commence a very 
serious war; but then they do not embody the whole truth. 
If Russia cannot fight Turkey—for that is what all these alle- 
gations taken together mean—Russia is not a Great Power, and 
her present organisation is of no value whatever to the Bussian 
people, and especially to the Russian army, which, after all the 
sacrifices of centuries, is pronounced by a diplomatic retreat 
at this juncture incapable of contending in the field with 
its hereditary and despised foes. Those, if there are 
any such, who dream that even if their allegations were 
true, the House of Romanoff would or could make such an 
admission, do not understand either its policy, or its history, 
or the foundations of its power. To be beaten in the field even 
by Turks is nothing, for God gives victory where He pleases, but 
to be beaten without fighting,—that is a confession of human 
incompetence which no Ozar of Russia can make while the 
autocracy endures, The Ozar stands pledged to the lips to 
obtain effective guarantees for the good government of 
the Christians of Turkey—pledged to Europe, to his army, 
and to the Russian people—and we are utterly unable to 
believe that such a pledge can be violated. There may be 
delay, for the weather is not on the Russian side ; there may 
be more negotiation, for it is after the final resolve that a 
Government like that of Turkey begins to feel qualms ; there 
may be an entirely new element introduced, for Greece has not 
said her word; but if Midhat Pasha has resolved to say “ Non 
possumus,” the Russian Emperor, so far as we can understand 
the situation, nust say, war. Lord Derby has failed not only 
to rescue the Christians of Turkey, but to conciliate his 
Turkish protegés, and to prevent war. 








THE UTOPIA OF THE SPELLING-BOOK MAKERS. 
HE dream of the last School Board of London,—not un- 
shared, we presume, by a fair number of the existing 
School Board, since so many of the new Board were members of 
the old one,—at least does credit to the imaginative capacities 
of our municipal representatives. Finding that little boys and 
girls find it very hard to follow the windings of the some- 
times rather eccentric principles of English pronunciation, 


They therefore willingly | the late School Board boldly conceived the original idea 


that, instead of moulding the habits of little boys and girls 
so as to conform to the usages of the English language, we 
might instead mould the usages of the English language to the 
habits of little boys and girls; and that by issuing a Royal Com- 
mission to consider ‘‘ the best manner of reforming and sim- 
plifying” the laws of spelling, we might at once greatly improve 
the principles of orthography and hasten the progress of our 
children in an art which forms so important an element in 
two out of “the three R’s.” Admitting, however, the mingled 
boldness and originality of the conception, it is not possible to 
give the late School Board equal credit for the way in which they 
cast their bread upon the waters, in the faith that they should 
find it returned to them, after many days, both multiplied and 
improved by passing through the hands of a Royal Commission. 
To say the least, their mode of placing the matter before the 
public was extremely bald ; and we think we may safely add that 
it was not pushed to the full significance which, if it has any force 
at all, might well have been given to it. It was bald, because in 
asking the other School Boards of the country to aid in getting a 
Royal Commission appointed to consider the reform and simplifi- 
cation of our present methods of spelling, the Londoners did not 
even suggest in what sense they wished for such a reform and simplifi- 
cation. ‘The greatest conceivable ‘‘simplification,”—and simplifica- 
tion seems to have been their main point,—would certainly be the 
so-called phonetic (or as it is, we suppose, written by the patrons 
of that horrible system, “‘fonettik”) spelling. Did they ask for 
that, or even for a consideration of its claims to a hearing? If 
they want that system, of course they would propose to intro- 
duce it into all documents printed by public authority,—into 
the Bible, the Prayer-Book, the Statutes at large, Royal Pro- 
clamations, Orders in Council, the documents of all the offices 
of Government, and to require its adoption by the Civil Service 
Examiners. It would clearly be most treacherous first to teach 
little boys and girls to spell on one system, and then leave them 
to discover that no one in authority could understand or would 
admit their mode of spelling, and that their time at school had 
been practically lost, so that they would have to begin all over 
again. But if the School Board did not intend to admit this 
radical suggestion for “ simplifying” spelling, they should clearly 
have excluded it, and given their reasons for doing so, because these 
reasons would have been most important if only as suggesting the 
true limits of the inquiry they desire, and of the reforms at which 
they aim. If the new spelling is not to be phonetic, what kinds 
of simplification and reform did the last London School Board aim 
at? Would they be content with suggesting that all words pro- 
nounced in the same way should be spelt in the same way, and that 
all words spelt in the same way should be pronounced in the same 
way? Even that rule would make havoc with etymological princi- 
ples. If we were obliged to spell the last letters of ‘‘ enough ” and 
‘stuff ” in the same way betause the termination is similarly pro- 
nounced, we should lose the separate history of the two words in 
the change, “enough” being identical with the German genug 
and connected with the verb geniigen (‘‘ to satisfy”), while ‘‘ stuff” 

is connected with the German Stoff and French ¢toffe, and of a 

totally different kind of origin. In such cases as these, then, were 
the late School Board prepared to recommend that the proposed 
‘‘reform ” should extinguish all trace of the etymological history 
of similarly pronounced words, in order to make the spelling 
simpler? Or would they have altered the pronunciation and not 
the spelling, and obliged us to pronounce “ enough” in some 

different manner, in order to indicate its different spelling? If so, 
their recommendation was certainly very oddly worded, as what 
they asked for was a simplification and reform of our method of 

‘* spelling,” not of our method of ‘‘ pronunciation.” ‘Then, again, if 

the last suggestion—the suggestion that we should pronounce 

differently for the future all words spelt differently, but now pro- 

nounced alike—were accepted, how could it be put in force? 

So far as spelling goes, there are at least public documents and 

Government publications of all sorts to set the example, but how 

are we to legalise a pronunciation without any custom at the 

back of it? Again, there would be precisely the same objection 

to the other simplifying suggestion to which we suppose the 

London School Board to have referred,—that all words spelt in the 

same way should be pronounced in the same way ;—for first, that 

suggestion does not come within the terms of the School Board’s 

proposal, which is a proposal as to spelling reform, not as to pro- 

nunciation reform; and next, there would be no possible means 

of putting the principle in force if it were adopted. Did the London 

School Board suppose for a moment that any Royal Commission 





in the world could make the English people pronounce, ‘dough’ 
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and ‘cough’ in the same fashion, whether the change were te | kind of intellectual though wicked enjoyment. The 

make them pronounce ‘dough’ as if it meant not flour and water, | tawny may be a little high-flavoured, but it is so very hot ang 
but the word ‘doff,’ ‘to take off ;’ or whether it were to make them | piquant. It is so rare at any time to see a man of gening 
pronounce the word ‘cough,’ so that in speaking of a bad cold and | write that sort of prose poetry as if he believed it were 
cough the vowel-sound would be the same in the second word asin | English, so rare to hear anybody swear in measured 

the first, and the “gh” in ‘cough’ silent? Altogether we fancyit is|so rare to read invective of the old ferocious yet antj. 
quite clear that any reform and simplification of spelling such as | thetical kind—invective like Colonel Barré’s when he wag 
would meet the conception which must have been in the London | speaking against time, or like Brougham’s when he knew the 
School Board’s mind, when they suggested the heroic remedy of a | law was against him, or like Burke’s when he yielded to the 
Royal Commission, would be indefinitely beyond the limits of any | attraction of the sound of his own gong—that most readerg 
conceivable authority in this country ; for you cannot make it/ will finish the ‘Note of an English Republican on ‘the 
penal to pronounce after the fashion of your parents, and you | Muscovite Crusade” with a sort of sigh of repletion, 
have no way of even setting an official example as to how you telling as much of content as of epigastric pain. One dogg 
ought to pronounce ;, while public opinion would not bear that not often, except in a rough translation of some feverish 
our literature should be spoiled by eccentric printings of public | outburst of Victor Hugo, come in English controversy—whether 
documents which would make us break with the past. But if no | political or literary—across the language in our first extract, in 
radical reform was intended, then, in the first place, the sugges- | which Mr. Swinburne credits Carlyle with a solitary virtue; nor, 
tion was not worth making; and next, the limitations of any such | except in a condensation from the Univers, with phrases such ag 
reform and simplification should clearly have been pointed-out at | those in which he sums up his enemy's demerits :— 








the beginning, since such limitation was of the very essence of 
any even imaginably practicable task. 

Again, we cannot see why the School Board, when it rose 
to the grand conception it announced of moulding the 
English language to the capacities of little boys and girls, 
instead of moulding little boys and girls to the capacities of the 
English language, did not better work out the logic of the solu- 
tion, and show themselves still more aware of the mag- 
nificence of the dream which they were thus confiding 
to the popular mind of England to work out. Surely 
spelling is but the humblest of the regions in which it would be 
possible to make education easier for little boys and girls. Why not 
remodel geography,—English geography, at all events,—to make 
children’s geography classes easier? What can be more trouble- 
some than all the various complicated county, and town, and 
river, and mountain names, what more difficult to learn? Why 
not map out the country quite afresh,—as New York, for instance, 
is mapped out into avenues and streets, with numerals affixed to 
indicate the order in which they come,—and so make the various 
geographical divisions systematic and exhaustive? The children 
would find that a much easier system to master, and if its 
adoption opened a great chasm in the continuity of English 
history, why, the same objection applies to any systematic change 
which would bring our system of spelling nearer to that of our 
pronunciation; yet this is, we conclude, exactly what the London 
School Board proposed to do. Then, again, what a fruitful idea is that 
of the London School Board in relation to various practical employ- 
ments! Instead of teaching girls to sew in the manner required by 
the wearers of modern dress, why not ‘‘simplify” the requisi- 
tions of the wearers of dress to suit the capacities of the children 


“ We may all of us, for example, thank Heaven, if we will, thatin 
any case the greatest among all our ‘living writers is as wholly and as 
nobly pure as any Republican in Europe from the scandal of havi 
ever burnt so much as one grain of incense on the altars of Thersites 
Tyrannus, the misshapen counterfeit and misnamed parodist as in 
burlesque of a mightier malefactor, the one anarch of our time who 
might most properly have echoed the proud vaunt of his bestial brother 
in Shakespeare,—‘I am a bastard begot, bastard instructed, bastard 
in mind, bastard in valour, in everything illegitimate ;’ Judas on the 
throne of Nero, Perinet Leclerc in the saddle of Jeanne Dare, as saviour 
of French society and Messiah of Parisian order...... No man 
has a right to suspect him of even a partial or a passing apostasy 
from the great consistent principle of his prophecies and his gospel, 
He has always hated the very thought of liberty, abhorred the very notion 
of equality, abjured the very idea of fraternity, as he hates, abhors, and 
abjures them now. No man can doubt on which side or to what effect 
his potent voice would have been lifted at its utmost pitch before the 
throne of Herod or the judgment-seat of Pilate. No tetrarch or pro- 
consul, no Mouravieff or Eyre of them all, would have been swifter to 
inflict or louder to invoke the sentence of beneficent whip, the doom of 
beneficent gallows, on the communist and stump-orator of Nazaréth, 
Had there but lived and written under the shadow cf the notras- 
yet divine emperor Tiberius, doubtless as ‘ strictly honest and just 
aman’ as any ‘present Czar’ or emperor of his kind, a pamphleteer 
as eloquent and as ardent an imperialist as these pitiful times of 
‘ ballot-box, divine freedom, &c.,’ have brought forth even ‘in this dis- 
tracted country,’ what a Latter-day Pamphlet on the Crucifixion, what 
an Occasional Discourse on the Nazarene Question, might we not now 
possess, whereby to lighten the darkness of history and adjust the 
balance of judgment!” 


Invective of that description is still read with pleasure in 
France and Spain, and in 1848 had a certain fascination in Ire- 
land, but it isso rare in London just now as ‘to produce on the 
reader an emotion of almost pleasurable surprise. He does not want 
much of it, hardly more than a gourmand does of an onion, but 











once a year the minutest morsel of the rank vegetable has in it a 





who learn to sew? Why not refer it to a Royal Commission | pleasant piquancy. Twenty-three pages is, perhaps, too much, 
to consider whether a great reform and simplification could not | even when liberally printed ; but still that is not a surfeit, and to 
be carried out, so that hemming, sewing, running, felling, | literary epicures, who like peppered oratory, and do not object to 
stitching, backstitching, herring-boning, overcasting, should be | 4 little garlicky rant, we ean recommend Mr, Swinburne’s outburst 
reduced to one or two simple varieties adapted to the capacities | 8 something appetising enough to be quoted as a lively passage 
of little girls? Why not reform our weights and measures, not in | in the next edition of the “ Quarrels of Authors.” 
the interest of the objective pursuits for which those weights and | They may read it with all the more pleasure if they are friends 
measures are necded, but in the interests of the children who | of Mr. Carlyle, because it will not hurt him. He has all his life 
have to learn them? It is a great idea this of altering the world | shown more tolerance for ranting talk than for Dryasdust’s 
so as to be intelligible to the child, instead of altering the child | wearisome reflections, treating the one as a method of advertise- 
so as to make him understand the world; and if it be well carried | ment, objectionable chiefly on the score of taste, and the other 
through,we do not know what great ‘reforms’ and ‘simplitications’| as a positive injury to the public appreciation of necessary 
might not result from it. Only, the London School Board history, and in this instance he will feel no conscientious 
should not have launched such an idea as that upon the | pang. He has not in condemning the Turks been false to the 
world in the dry and jejune fashion which it actually | principles of a life-time, for there is no principle of his against 
adopted. 1t should have been heralded with something | which the Turks in Bulgaria have not grievously offended. He 
of a flourish of trumpets, expounded in a ‘ discourse,” and its | has preached the ‘“‘ beneficent whip”’ with sickening reiteration, 
immense results on the science of education duly explained. As | but he has always meant the “ beneficent tase,” the thong applied 
it is, we think the late School Board of London may fairly be | in Scotland to compel boys to be educated to better ways. Torture 
accused, either of not understanding the significance, audacity, | for torture’s sake has no place in Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy, but 
and orginality of their own idea, or of dropping a hint under the | one-half at least of the cruelties perpetrated in Bulgaria were tor- 
disguise of a most modest and matter-of-fact suggestion, which | tures for torture’s sake, intended either to insult the victim or to 
was to be the thin end of the wedge for a mighty educational | gratify the vile tastes of the executioner. He is no friend to Marie 
revolution. Either way, we think they did not usher their Antoinette, but he pillories Hébert, whose cross-examination out- 
brilliant proposal into the world in a manner that would give it | raged her; and though he does not condemn the execution of 
any fair chance of success. Charlotte Corday, he does not exult that the executioner struck 
| her after death on the face. We, too, like Mr. Swinburne, detest 
much of Mr. Carlyle’s application of his philosophy, his extenua- 
SWINBURNE versus CARLYLE. ‘tion of the massacre of Drogheda, his justification of Governor 
7° is difficult for cultivated Englishmen, whatever their in- | Eyre, his admiration for the great Prussian—who seems to us 
tellectual opinions, to read a pamphlet such as the one Mr. /to have had no virtue except fortitude, though, mo doubt, 
Swinburne has just flung at the head of Mr. Carlyle without a | fortitude of the most unusual and exalted kind—but still we 
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cannot confuse his bad illustrations with his text, or doubt 
that he preaches that man ought to be as hard to man as nature 
is, only when, like nature, he is coercing man to receive a wisdom 
higher than his own. It is the devoted enemy of Irish anarchy 
that he admires in Cromwell, as he orders the storm of Tredah ; 
the man who made a savage people capable of civilisation that he 
loves in Dr. Francia; the drill-master on a throne who made not 
only Prussia, but Prussians, that he worships in Frederick the Great. 
He does not detest the whip enough, but still his defence is for 
the beneficent, not the maleficent whip,—the whip that trains the 
worker to obedience. The whip that only tortures or destroys 
is with Mr. Carlyle, as with Shelley or Mr. Swinburne, the 
«<anarch’s ” whip ; and his praise of Russia springs from the same 
feeling as his praise of that brute Frederick William I.,—from the 
hope that the ultimate outcome of both may be a better-organised 
humanity. He may be wrong in his judgment of Poland—we 
believe he is—but he judges it anarchical before he calls for 
the Russian Talus of the Iron Flail. Scenes like those in 
Bulgaria are to Mr. Carlyle like the scenes under Carrier in 
Nantes—which, indeed, of all scenes in history they most closely 
resemble—and he would class both as among the anarchies 
which he calls upon mankind to suppress. We have no liking 
for his doctrines, holding that man, who knows so little and feels 
the pressure of self-interest so keenly, must be well assured, 
and assured by something higher than himself, that he is right, 
before he can justifiably use the whip; and holding also 
that except in rare cases the whip is the worst’ of educators, 
degrading more than it instructs; but we know of no 
instance in which Mr. Carlyle has defended the whip, except 
for the ultimate benefit of mankind. Does Mr. Swinburne 
suppose that it was used in Bulgaria for that end? We acquit 
him fully of any such belief, but in that acquittal is 
his conviction of literary unfairness towards his adversary, 
who, if he has never fully recognised—as being in inner 
temperament a Scotch Caivinist, how should he recognise ?— 
that God and Christ alike preach liberty, still does recognise 
that both alike preach obedience to laws natural and 
spiritual never broken without quick penalties. Is it not a 
misuse of rhetoric, even in a controversy so obviously 
verbal as this, is it not, indeed, utter folly, to assert that the 
eloquent apologist of the Puritan rebel, the first and highest de- 
fender of the English religious uprising, would in Jerusalem have 
justified Pontius Pilate, and defended the sentence on the 
Nazarene? If there be one cause with which Mr. Carlyle sym- 
pathises, it is rebellion for a creed that he thinks good. It comes 
out in all his notices of Mahommed, in his “ Life of Cromwell,” 
in the most spirit-stirring episode of his ‘‘ Frederick the Great,” 
in every allusion he ever made, and his writings are alive with 
them, to John Knox and Janet Geddes. That, like the rest of us, 
he decides what creed is good in too self-confident and Papal a 
spirit may be true; but that is not Mr. Swinburne’s charge, for 
he means that Mr. Carlyle would justify the extirpation of the 
Albigenses for being Liberals, even if he approved their creed. 
He would not, and in that denial is the answer to Mr. Swin- 
burne’s rage of rhetoric. Mr. Carlyle exalts the whip, but. it 
must be in the hand of the right driver, and in declaring the 
Turk the wrong and the Russian the right one, he is, if wrong 
at all, wrong only in his application of his harshly consistent 
creed. The man who says a good despot is the best of Constitu- 





have only repeated statements you believed to be well-grounded. 
Indeed, you have guarded yourself against a contrary imputation 
by the words, “If M. Parfait has really read his authorities well, 
and not misdescribed the total effect of this strange mass of 
superstition,” &c. 

I must state, in the first place, that I have not read the work 
in question, but since it is capable of leading you to the conclu- 
sions you draw from it, “‘ misdescription” would be a very mild 
term for the statements it would seem to contain. I cannot 
attempt to go into the whole of your article, since, were I to do 
so, my letter would reach to very undue limits,—I will only 
therefore touch upon one or two points. And first, as 
to your misconception regarding the use of what you are 
pleased to designate as ‘‘charms,” to be placed on a level with 
the grigris of Central Africa or the superstitions of any other 
savage tribe, and of which you very strangely assert, ‘‘ hardly 
any one of the charms we have quoted involves any moral or 
spiritual act.” Amongst these ‘‘ charms” you place the scapular, 
an object which represents the habit of the Order by which it is 
conferred, and the intention of which is to form a spiritual bond 
between that Order and persons living in the world, who by 
taking it unite themselves in a manner to it. Not only, then, is 
the scapular solemnly blessed, but the person who receives it is 
enrolled in aconfraternity, and bound to recite daily certain prayers 
in union, with the religious—Dominicans, Franciscans, ‘Trinitarians, 
whoever they may be—to whom he becomes affiliated, and also to 
lead a devout life. Not only so, but in most cases he may, after 
a novitiate of one or two years (the novitiate of wearing the 
scapular and satisfying the obligations of piety and charity which 
he has taken upon himself), demand the habit itself, and wear 
it upon solemn occasions, embracing with it a still stricter life. 
Is there no moral or spiritual act here involved? But what you 
have failed to arrive at is the fact that all these devotions and pious 
practices have their root in the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints, which Protestants profess to believe, but which they 
are so very far from really apprehending. Like the early 
Christians, Catholics have their goods in common, but 
they are spiritual goods. While the Protestant lives in 
a state of religious isolation, spiritually living unto himself 
and dying unto himself, asking help from none and giving no 
help to his brother, the Catholic is united in the closest manner 
to the Church on earth and the Church beyond the grave. Thus 
each scapular admits him to a share of the prayers and privileges 
of its own religious Order, and the more he embraces (provided 
he fulfil the obligations), the greater the means of grace to his 
own soul and the souls of others; and when M. Parfait speaks of 
‘* wearing several, one on the top of the other,” he alludes, of course, 
to those of the five great Orders, which are often, for greater 
convenience, united into one. 

As to medals, blessed pictures, relics of saints, and the like, 
the Catholic believes—I should rather say, knows—that miracles 
did not cease with the lives of the Apostles, but have continued 
to be wrought in greater or lesser measure up to the present 
time. That healing power can be conveyed by inanimate 
objects was proved, not only by the use of the staff of the 
prophet Eliseus, but by the handkerchiefs and aprons taken from 
the body of St. Paul, which not only cured diseases, but drove 
away evil spirits, and why should we be surprised if the same 
results should attend like acts in the present day? So that if 


tions may be in error, and as we believe, is, for despotism is | cures have been effected by the garments of Pius IX., the 
good only when it does for nations what they ought to do for circumstance would only prove, what we already know, 


themselves, but it is no answer to him to sing in loaded and 
cadenced prose that he is the sworn defender of despotic power. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CATHOLIC “ CHARMS.” 


{TO THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





| 


that he is a man of saintly life, whose prayers, “ effectual 
and fervent,” as your Bible has it, avail much. As to 
faith not being necessary in the recipient, could the dead 
child have faith in the staff of the prophet to whom he was 
brought? and is it not reasonable to suppose that some of the 
persons to whom the ‘* handkerchiefs and aprons” of the Apostles 


, were carried might be in a state of insensibility ? as some of them 


| certainly were the subjects of demoniacal possession ; and in their 
! 


case, as sometimes happens in the present day, the faith of their 


Srr,—I have been expecting to see some rejoinder to an article | friends obtained their cure. One word more. Although it is new to 
which appeared in your issue of the 25th ult., which was headed, | the Catholic to hear of the Church of England as one which 
“Catholic Charms,” and would willingly have left it to abler | “ prefers to suifer according to the will of God,” why should 
pens than my own to remonstrate against the way in which you | you credit us with desiring to set aside that will, which we 
have held up to ridicule the devotional practices of a large pro- | daily, nay, hourly pray may be “in all things done, and praised, 
portion of the members of a Church of which it must be con- | and for ever magnified,” because we make use of means which 
fessed, that in a general way you speak with respect and forbear- | we believe to have God's special blessing? As logically might 
ance. Your well-known candour leads me to hope that you will you object to the use of medicine, or the application to a 
not refuse me a little space for this purpose, more especially | physician, and say, with the Peculiar People, that we are to use 


as I am quite certain that you would not willingly misrepresent no means for the removal of sickness. 


I will answer for it 


the smallest particular, and that in treating of the subject you that no sincere Catholic would desire to have any trial removed 
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otherwise than at the good pleasure of his Heavenly Father, 
and that in using what you speak of as an “arbitrary charm” 
and ‘gambling with religious spells,” he can and does give his 
heart to God entirely, unreservedly, and with simple, child-like 
confidence.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. V. 

[Our purpose was very far indeed from ridicule. But quite 
apart from the question of the reality of these multiplied 
miracles, when sprinkling with holy waters is recommended as 
enabling students to pass competitive examinations well, is there 
not the greatest danger that the Catholic will be led to make 
light of God's great natural laws, in his faith in the personal in- 
tercession of some long-departed human being who could not be 
reasonably expected to have entered into the purpose and meaning 
and value of those natural laws ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





MAHOMMEDAN WOMEN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Permit me to correct an error into which you have fallen 
in the last issue of the Spectator, p. 1548. Had it been a mere 
literary mistake, I should not have troubled you with any notice 
of it, but as it is a misunderstanding of facts, calculated at the 
present time to prejudice many persons against the religion of 
millions of Asiatics and Africans, and to give an utterly wrong 
impression of the teaching of the great Prophet of Arabia, I can 
have no hesitation in asking for a small space in which to point 
out what is the truth. Your reviewer says, speaking of the 
teaching of the Koran with regard to women, that it ‘‘ reduces to 
slavery half the human race,—the women, who are certainly not 
assured of future existence by the Koran, though Mahommed did 
not absolutely deny it to them.” 

1 am not an Arabic scholar, and therefore cannot contradict this 
with authority at first hand, but just as we Christians—such 
among us as do not know Greek—would be justified and even 
bound to correct some monstrous statement against Christianity by 
an appeal to the text of the Authorised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, so I am justified in appealing to George Sale’s well-known 
translation of the Koran. In the first place, it will be well to 
quote a passage from the preliminary discourse by the translator, 
a treatise which has been regarded from the day of its publication 
as a mine of Eastern learning. On this question he says, in 
Section A :— 

“It may not be improper to observe the falsehood of a vulgar im- 
putation on the Mahommedans, who are by several writers reported to 
bold that women have no souls, or if they have, that they will perish, 
like those of brute beasts, and will not be rewarded in the next life. 
But whatever may be the opinion of some ignorant people among 
them, it is certain that Mahommed had too great a respect for the fair 
sex to teach such a doctrine, and there are several passages in the Koran 
which affirm that women, in the next life, will not only be punished 
for their evil actions, but will also receive the rewards of their good 
deeds, as well as the men, and that in this case God will make no 
distinction of sexes.” (p. 141.) 

The passages in the Koran which prove this are too many to 
quote. I will, however, give two, merely as specimens :— 

“T will not suffer the work of him among you who worketh to be 
lost, whether he be male or female; the one of you is from the other. 
They, therefore, who have left their country, and have been turned out 
of their honses and have suffered for my sake...... I will surely 
bring them into gardens watered by rivers.” (Chap. iii., p. 83.) 

“ Whoso doth good works, whether he be male or female, and is a true 

believer, they shall be admitted into Paradise, and shall notin the least 
be unjustly dealt with.” (Chap. iv., p. 107.) 
Nothing can possibly be more to the point than the above 
passage. Suppose some foolish person (and such things have 
been) should argue that there was no proof from Holy Scripture 
that women were immortal, could anything be quoted therefrom 
more conclusive than the foregoing ? 

The fact is, that commonly in the Koran, as in the Bible and 
modern Acts of Parliament, the word ‘‘ man” must be understood 
to include ‘‘ woman” also, unless there be something in the 
context which indicates that such an interpretation is inaccurate. 
The edition of Sale’s Koran from which I have quoted is 
that in two volumes, octavo, 1825.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, Dec. 12. Epwarp PEAcock. 

[We are quite aware of the controversy on the question, but 
our impression remains that Mahommed promised rewards in a 
future life to exceptionally good women like Kadijah, rather than 
assured future life to all women. They clearly do not reach the 
same Paradise as men.—Ep., Spectator.] 


a 
perhaps you may permit a plain statement to be made against 
the bold paradox he has therein advanced ? 

Khiva, by the treaty of August, 1873, ceded the right bank of 
the Amou Darya to Russia; Russia, by a subsequent treaty in 
September of the same year, handed over the southern portion— 
perhaps, also, the larger—of her acquisition to Bokhara, but she 
retained the remaining northern portion, which now—no small strip of 
territory, and stretching more than 200 miles along the banks of 
the Oxus—constitutes the subdivision of Amou Darya. Rusgig 
has acquired the complete command of the navigation of this im. 
portant river, and the forts, Nukus and Petro-Alexandroysk 
keep the whole neighbourhood in subjection. The latter fort jg 
within a march of the capital of the Khan, and it is undeniable 
that the remaining part of Khiva could be occupied without any 
serious difficulty. The policy of compensating Bokhara for losses 
in her eastern territory by giving her a share of the spoil is not 
difficult to understand, for it serves to perpetuate among Central 
Asian potentates the discussion which has hitherto been their 
ruin when meeting Russia in the field. As Captain Burnaby 
forcibly puts it, the Khivan now regards the Bokharist much ag 
the Frenchman would the Belgian, if Germany had placed Alsace 
and Lorraine in the custody of that kingdom. This gallant offi. 
cer’s ‘‘ Ride to Khiva” and Major Wood’s ‘‘ Shores of Lake Aral” 
show us what Russia’s position is in this quarter, and from these 
books we may learn whether she really kept the spirit of her bond 
with us, if by leaving the unfortunate Khan his capital and the 
left bank of the Oxus she seemed to adhere to its letter,—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. C. Bouncer, 





MR. G. H. LEWES'S EXPOSURE OF MRS. HAYDEN, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your comment on Mr. Lewes’s letter you seem to imply 
that the experiment described may prove imposture, but that 
Professor De Morgan’s experiment was equally decisive against 
imposture. Will you allow me very briefly to point out that the 
alleged exposure proves nothing without assuming the very fact 
at issue—that Mrs, Hayden herself caused the raps following the 
indications given by the person who pointed to the letters of the 
alphabet? For let us assume, on the other hand, that the raps 
were, as alleged, caused by invisible beings, perhaps not superior 
in intelligence to Mrs. Hayden, and equally liable to 
be affected by insult or impulse, and that these beings 
could read, more or less imperfectly, the questioner’s mind. 
Nonsense questions were asked these intelligences, and absurd or 
contradictory answers were sought to be obtained by dwelling on 
certain letters. These absurd answers were obtained. This is 
consistent with the supposition on two theories. Either the 
intelligence could read only the questioner’s active desire for a 
certain answer while pointing to the letters, and accordingly gave 
that answer; or, if it were able also to perceive the question 
(though less vivid in the questioner’s mind at the moment), it 
might well adopt the human principles of answering what 
would be impertinent questions in the only way they de- 
served an answer. It is a fact within my own know- 
ledge, and is well known to all spiritualists, that both kinds 
of answers are obtained in private circles where any imposture 
| is out of the question. Professor De Morgan’s experiment on the 
other hand absolutely precluded imposture on Mrs. Hayden’s part, 
since not only were the letters and pointer carefully concealed from 
her, but the answer, though correct, was in words which the Pro- 
fessor was not expecting. The one experiment was purely negative 
| and inconclusive, the other positive ; and I cannot understand how 
| so logical a mind as that of Mr. G. H. Lewes can put the two re- 
sults even in the same category, much less allow the negative 
| evidence to prevail.—I am, Sir, &c., 
| ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
| [We confess we regard Mr. Lewes’s explanation of what he 
| observed as the one, at all events, which every rational investi- 
| gator would accept,—if only on the well-known principle of 
| economising wonders as much as possible, until forced by experi- 
'ence to accept the very surprising explanation of Mr. Wallace. 
| —Ep. Spectator.] 
| ‘THE LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD.” 
| (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
| Srr,—I think your reviewer, in his notice of Mr. Smiles’s “ Life 





os 





'of Thomas Edward,” hardly does justice to the extraordinary 
| precocity of that naturalist. Your reviewer, quoting, I presume, 
Mr. Smiles, says of Edward that ‘‘at sixty-two years of age he 





THE ALLEGED ANNEXATION OF KHIVA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—Although the letter of ‘‘ Geographicus ” in the Spectator of | is still under the necessity of labouring at shoemaking.” This 
last week seems to me to be refuted in some respects by itself, ! statement, I imagine, requires him to have been born in 1814. 
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ot omy lines before this it is said that ‘‘ he was put into 


Now, not 

communic 

push ane But Colonel Montagu, 

strength of his obituary in t 

of his ‘“ memoir” by Mr. Cunnington in the 
d in 1815. 


Magazine, die , 
know more particularly how Edward, an infant under two years 


of age, in the North of Scotland, was put into communication 
with Montagu in South Devon. 

«‘ Crouch,” I presume, is a misprint for ‘‘ Couch,” the name of 
an eminent Cornish ichthyologist, who died a few years since.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Frep. Nat. Lowne. 

[Of course, Mr. Lowne is quite right. By a stupid lapse, the 
name of Colonel Montagu was used instead of that of Edward 








Newman ; and by a misprint, ‘* Couch” became “ Crouch.”—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 
POETRY. 
— > —— 


THE POET IN THE CITY. 
‘Tne Poet stood in the sombre town, 
And spake to his heart, and said,— 
‘¢() weary prison, devised by man! 
O seasonless place, and dead !” 
His heart was sad, for afar he heard 
‘The sound of the Spring’s light tread. 


He thought he saw in the pearly East 
The pale March sun arise, 

The happy housewife beneath the thatch, 
With hand above her eyes, 

Look out to the cawing rooks, that built 
So near to the quiet skies. 


Out of the smoke, and noise, and sin, 
The heart of the Poet cried,— 

*‘Q God! but to be thy labourer there, 
On the gentle hill’s green side ? 

To leave the struggle of want and wealth, 
And the battle of lust and pride !” 


He bent his ear, and he heard afar 
The growing of tender things, 

And bis heart broke forth with the travailing earth, 
And shook with the tremulous wings 

Of sweet brown birds, that had never known 
The dirge of the city’s sins. 


And later, when all the earth was green 
As the Garden of the Lord, 

Primroses opening their innocent face, 
Cowslips scattered abroad ; 

Blue-bells mimicking summer skies, 
And the song of the thrush outpoured,— 


The changeless days were so sad to him, 
That the Poet’s heart beat strong, 

And he struggled as some poor cagéd lark, 
And he cried, ‘‘ How long, how long? 

i have missed a Spring I can never see, 
And the singing of birds is gone !” 


But when the time of the roses came, 


sufficient to hang all of them without making use of the smaller 
ation with such eminent naturalists as Mr. Spence | room adjoining. Here, as in all the water-colour galleries this 
Crouch [sic], Colonel Montagu, and the Rev. A. | year, there is a decided leaning to landscape on the part of the 

both on the | artists, and but very few subject pictures. If this feeling keeps 
he Gentleman’s Magazine, and | increasing as it has done of late, we shall soon have no figure 
Wiltshire | subjects at all. The influence of Fred Walker is visible in many 
It would be interesting, then, to | of the pictures here, noticeably in those of Mr. Townely Green, 


several of whose delicately finished little sketches remind us very 
clearly of some of Walker’s smaller book illustrations. ‘There is, 
however, little real similarity beyond the one of method of work. 
The strong motive at the bottom of all Walker's work has alto- 
gether disappeared, and Mr. Green's pictures, as a rule, tell no 
story and excite no interest. The best of these undoubtedly is 
the one entitled ‘‘ The Captain's Daughters ” (No. 26), two girls 
bending over a large globe and (presumably) tracing out the track 
of their father's ship. This is a graceful, pretty little picture 
enough, and the old-fashioned red sofa contrasts very prettily with 
the blue and white dresses of the girls. 

Were we asked to pick out the most successful of 
the figure paintings in this exhibition, we should feel dis- 
posed to select No. 60, “*A Study of One of the Figures 
in the Picture of ‘Off Guard,’” by J. D. Linton. This is 
not Mr. Linton’s chief picture this year, which is called ‘The 
Huguenot,” and of which we shall speak directly. It is a single 
figure of a soldier seated singing toa guitar. The picture is 
somewhat sombre in tone, rather reminding us of the Spanish 
school of painting ; but face and figure are both excellent, easy, 
and full of life, and the whole painting is of a broader, stronger 
character than is often seen now-a-days amongst water-colour 
artists. It is a relief to escape from the fatal atmosphere of 
prettiness in which so many painters seem to breathe. No. 214, 
“The Huguenot,” is not, in our opinion, one of Mr. Linton’s 
successes. ‘I'he subject is a hackneyed one enough,—a red-robed 
cardinal looking down with some contempt upon a Huguenot 
who has been brought before him for sentence, and who 
kneels with bound hands at his feet. At the table be- 
hind the cardinal sits his secretary, waiting with ostenta- 
tious indifference to record the sentence. An old jailer stands 
stiffly upright near the door. There is always something to praise 
in Mr. Linton’s works, for they always bear evidences of careful 
thought, and this picture is no exception to the rule ; but it cannot 
be said to be a pleasant one, either in subject, composition, or 
colour. Even if it were desirable to have a Huguenot always 
pleading for his life in a picture, we need not have had him such 
a nasty colour ; and there is a good deal too much of the lay-figure 
about the cardinal to render him an interesting personage. On 
the whole, we are inclined to regret the absence of some of those 
long-limbed damsels whom Mr. Linton introduces so gracefully, 
and who formed so prominent a feature of his last year’s picture. 
But if the single figure by Mr. Linton is the best figure 
painting in the room, undoubtedly the best picture is No. 67, 
‘‘A Jacobite Rendezvous,” representing a group of fox- 
hunters met near the outskirts of a wood, listening to a pro- 
clamation which is being read out by one of their number,—a 
proclamation of good news, apparently, for the quasi-fox-hunters 
are waving their hats in the greatest excitement, and the very dogs 
gathered round seem interested. We do not know whether this 
is the sketch for a larger picture that Mr. Gow intends making, 
but if it is, it will form a worthy companion to his picture of the 
‘* Relief of Leyden,” in this year’s Academy. ‘There is hardly a 
fault to be found with this sketch, except the rather unpleasant 
brown hue which more or less pervades the whole of the picture, 
and which so often in Mr. Gow’s works (for instance, in the one 





And the nightingale hushed her lay, 
The Poet, still in the dusty town, 
Went quietly on his way,— 
A poorer poet by just one Spring, 
And a richer man by one suffering. 
C. C, Fraser Tyrier. 








ART. 


ceili: 

INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
Tus year's exhibition is a less satisfactory one than usual, and 
were it not for the works of the younger painters, would be an 
almost utter failure. There is hardly one of the elder members 
of the Institute whose contributions are as good as they have been 
in past years, and some well-known names are altogether absent 


from the list of contributors. There is also a perceptible diminu- | 


tion in the quantity of the works sent, the large gallery being 


of ‘“‘ Sophy Badderly ”) detracts from his really fine drawing and 
clever composition. If he can conquer this fault, he bids fair to 
be one of our greatest artists. There are several of the Eastern 
| scenes here by Guido Bach of which we have had so many from 
| his hand, and they are in no essential degree different from those 
that have preceded them, ‘This young Nubian (No. 10), entitled, 
‘Another Cup, Sir?” have we not seen him and his black face 
and his blue bed-gown before? And these Arab women and 
children, and Cairo schools, we know them all, and call them 
clever, and turn to look at something else. ‘There is a somewhat 
humorous picture here (No. 44), called, ‘*The Flower of the 
Flock,” by H. B. Roberts. An old country dame, ruddy with 
hard exercise and fresh air, is handing one of her pinkest, and 
consequently youngest, pigs over the cottage-palings for neigh- 
bourly inspection. The humour is kindly and unforced, and the 
whole picture fresh and pleasant as the faces of the old country 
It should be noticed that the colour of the faces, 





people in it. 


‘and the way in which they have been paixted, is a direct imitation 
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of William Hunt, though there is, as might be expected, rather 
more coarseness and considerably less strength. 

We suppose that No. 144 will find plenty of admirers, as it 
seems the fashion at present to praise anything done by Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson, but we cannot say that this sketch of the 
‘* Scots Greys Advancing” recommends itself to us as in any way 
a good or admirable picture ; and the other sketches sent by this 
lady, of vintage scenes in Tuscany, are as angular in drawing and 
as crude in colour as anything in the Exhibition. Of flower-paint- 
ing by ladies there is a great deal this year, headed by Helen C. 
Angel, of whem it is sufficient to say that her works, though per- 
haps hardly equalling those of former years, are still as fresh and 
truthful as ever. Mrs, William Duffield sends (117) seven studies 
of flowers, treated more in the old-fashioned manner of flower- 
painting than as pictures, but very beautiful in colour and 
minutely faithful in drawing. 

We see with regret that Mr. Hine, one of the great pillars of this 
Society, is going the same way that G. Andrews is going in the old 
Society, and spoiling his pictures in the endeavour to make them 
pretty. Hesends this year no large picture, but several small 
ones, all partaking more of this quality of prettiness than that of 
truth and reality. Mr. Hine will always be a master of atmo- 
spheric effect, but these small moonlight seas and landscapes are 
but poor substitutes for the bold sweep of the Sussex Downs 
which he used to paint so successfully. The best of these is No. 
13, **Cuckmere Haven, Sussex,” a bold chalk cliff and green 
down overhanging a yellow beach, with blue sea and fishing- 
boats in the distance. This is a beautiful little bit of landscape, 
and in Mr. Hine’s best manner. 

One of the most original and carefully drawn landscapes in the 
room is No. 274, ‘‘A Belgian Meadow,” by R. T. Beavis, whose 
remarkably faithful pictures of Eastern life we had occasion to 
notice in this year’s Academy. ‘The present picture, a small flat 
landscape with cattle in the foreground, and rows of tall poplar 
trees rising against some building in the middfe-distance, is a 
most carefully drawn and pleasant piece of work, and were it not 
for a certain heaviness in the general tone, produced, perhaps, by 
the blue tint of the paper used, would be one of the most attractive 
landscapes here. Amongst the works of our younger artists should 
be noticed the sketches of Mr. Hubert Herkomer, whose picture of 
the ‘‘ Last Muster” was such a favourite at the Royal Academy two 
years since. There are several of his works here, including the sketch 
for this year’s picture of the priest arriving with his acolytes to 
administer the last Sacrament to a Bavarian peasant; and one 
entitled, ‘* Man’s Inconstancy,” a forlorn maiden washing linen, 
while her quondam lover flirts with another damsel in the back- 
ground. Mr. Herkomer’s colour leans somewhat too much to a 
reddish-brown to be quite natural, but there is no doubt of his 
ability, and of what is very rare amongst our painters, his 
dramatic power, which will, unless unduly forced, gain him a 
high rank amongst our greater painters. 

There are many other pleasing pictures here, whose merit we 
have no space to notice at length, but which will repay attention. 
Amongst these are M. Aumonier's quiet studies of green pastures 
and breezy skies ; Edwin Hayes’s sea-scapes, in storm and sun- 
shine ; several pretty, though weak, sketches by Harry Johnson, 
painter of the impressive little picture of Stonehenge in this year’s 
Academy ; the little village maidens by Mr. Fahey, and the 
village scenes by P. J. Skill. 








BOOKS. 


> 
MR. TENNYSON’S “HAROLD.”* 
‘‘ HAROLD ” is a fine dramatic piece, and has more fire and rapid 
movement in it than Queen Mary, but we cannot agree with 
those who think that Harold is equal to, much less superior 
to, Mr. Tennyson’s study of the morbid hopes and gloomy 


reveries of the great Tudor wreck. ‘The central character in 
Queen Mary was one which the genius of Mr. Tennyson was 
eminently well fitted to fathom and portray. His genius is at 
once reflective and somewhat microscopic in its mode of action. 
You never feel his full power till the focus of his imagination is 
brought to bear full on some luminous point of deep and semi- 
speculative interest. Even in Harold, the finest touches are the 
touches which show Harold less as the great Saxon prince and 
patriot than as the forsworn man, whose conscience is troubled by 
the conditions of the moral problem to which his own hesita- 
tion at a moment of weakness and peril is described as having led 





* Harold: a Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. London: Henry S. King and Co. 





him,—the man who had begun to doubt the validity of the formal 
sentences of the Church, and to rebel against the cut-and-drieg 
morality of ecclesiastics who kept aloof from the world, ang 
who cursed and blessed without knowing the true significance of 
either curse or blessing. The picture of Edward the Confessor, 
the visionary of the cloister, who unites all the keen anger of 
a king against rebellion with the ascetic struggles of a man whose 
chief care was the purity of his own heart, is to our minds a far 
more graphic and vivid one than that of Harold. Even William 
of Normandy, with his mingled craft and cruelty and his large 
ideas of empire, is a more distinctly painted, and, so far, a more 
interesting figure. And these three between them absorb all the 
interest of the play. The women are mere shadows,—both Edith, 
with her genuine love,—though we admit that the lyrics into which 
it bursts are amongst Mr. Tennyson’s finest and most Shake- 
spearian lines,—and Aldwyth, with her unscrupulous passion for 
one better and simpler than herself, whom she does not 
hesitate to use any manner of deceit to obtain. Nor are the 
other masculine figures in the drama of any great force, 
Stigand, indeed, the dry old ‘ uncanonical ’ Saxon Archbishop, 
with his hatred of the Norman and his rationalistic depreciation 
of Edward's visions, attracts a momentary interest ; and the fears 
of Wulfnoth, the helpless, melancholy boy who has been go 
cowed by his long imprisonment as a Norman hostage, lend a 
gleam of poetry here and there to the play. But with hardly an ex- 
ception, the character of the poem centres entirely in the three 
figures of Edward the Confessor, the Conqueror, and Harold; 
while the portrait of Harold, whose large nature and free heart of 
course win the whole sympathy of the reader, is less powerfully 
impressed on us than that of either of the others. 

Thus it is rather as a poem than as a play that Harold disappoints 
us. ‘The fire of theaction is, on the whole, remarkable. From the 
opening to the close you are alive to the moving shadow of 
the approaching Conquest. Edward’s fears for Harold's 
Norman journey, the threatenings of rebellion in Northumbria, 
the rash violence of Tostig, and the plots of Aldwyth ; the 
flatteries, threats, and temptations of the Duke of Normandy to 
his prisoner-guest when Harold falls into his hands, and the pro- 
mise and oath by which Harold extricates himself from his imprison- 
ment, only to embarrass his own conscience, and put it in William’s 
power to appeal to the authority of the Church; the death of 
Edward the Confessor, and the gloomy prognostics of his half- 
priestly conscience asto the result of Harold’s perjury ; the crushing 
of the Norsemen’s invasion and Tostig’s rebellion in the battle of 
Stamford, and the landing of William in the south,—all are so 
marshalled as to bear the reader onwards with a keen interest 
and a growing power to understand and accept the tragic close. 
As far as fiction could make the Battle of Hastings (or 
rather the battle of Senlac Hill) more impressive than it 
otherwise is, as one of the solemn pageants of history in- 
volving at once a nation’s conquest and a nation’s new birth, 
Mr. Tennyson’s drama effects that purpose. The story is rapid- 
The groups brought before us are vivid and massive, and the 
close is at once powerful, and not without a light behind the cloud, 
as the close of historic tragedy should be. But for all that, as 
a poem, and as a dramatic picture, Harold somewhat disappoints 
us. In his wish to give force and vigour to the movement of 
the drama, Mr. Tennyson has scarcely given full scope to his own 
genius, which needs line upon line, the most careful blending of 
colours, and very delicate shading to do it justice. He is nota 
poet who can produce his best effects with a few strong, rapid 
strokes. He needs time, and care, and finish ; and the action of 
this drama is too rapid to give him room for time, and care, and 
finish. The finest picture of Harold is that in the scene where he 
gives his word, and finally swears, to help William to the Crown 
of England,—a scene wherein the tossings of a fine nature beneath 
the unaccustomed thraldom of fetters to which it had under 
strong temptation subjected itself, are finely though briefly 
indicated :— 

* WILLIAM. 


And hath King Edward not pronounced his heir ? 


HAROLD. 
Not that I know. 

WILiiaM. 

When he was here in Normandy, 

He loved us and we him, because we found him 
A Norman of the Normans, 

HARoxp. 

So did we. 


WILLraM. 
A gentle, gracious, pure and saintly man! 
And grateful to the hand that shielded him, 
He promised that if ever he were king 
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Jand, he would give his kingly voice 
Revel his successor. Knowest thou this? 


HaRo.p. 





I learn it now. 





WILLiaM. 
Thou knowest I am his cousin, 
And that my wife descends from Alfred ? 


HaRop. 
Ay. 







hg mae ‘ 
hath a better claim then to the crown 
So that ye will not crown the Atheling ? 
HAROLD. 
None that I know . . . if that but hung upon 
King Edward's will. 
WILLIAM 


Wilt thou uphold my claim ? 
MALET (aside to HAROLD). 
Be careful of thine answer, my good friend. 
Wu.rnotu (aside to HAROLD). 
Oh! Harold, for my sake and for thine own! 












HAROLD. 

Ay ... if the king have not revoked his promise. 
WILLIAM. 

Put hath he done it then? 
Haro 





LD. 
Not that I know. 


WiLtraM. 
Good, good, and thou wilt help me to the crown. 







HaRo_p. 

Ay ... if the Witan will consent to this. 
WILLIAM. 

Thou art the mightiest voice in England, man, 

Thy voice will lead the Witan—shall I have it ? 

Wutrnoru (aside to Haron). 

Oh! Harold, if thou love thine Edith, ay. 

Hanon. 








Ay, if— 





MAteEt (aside to HaRoxp). 
Thine ‘ifs’ will sear thine eyes out—ay. 
WILLIAM. 
I ask thee, wilt thou help me to the crown? 
And I will make thee my great Earl of Earls, 
Foremost in England and in Normandy ; 
Thou shalt be verily king all but the name— 
For I shall most sojourn in Normandy ; 
And thou be my vice-king in England. Speak. 
Wotrnotn (aside to HaROwpD). 
Ay, brother—for the sake of England—ay. 
Harowp. 


















My lord— 
Ma tert (aside to HaRoLp). 
Take heed now. 
HARoLp. 
Ay. 
WILt1aM. 






I am content, 
For thou art truthful, and thy word thy bond. 
To-morrow will we ride with thee to Harfleur. 
[£xit WittraM. 








Mater. 
Harold, I am thy friend, one life with thee, 
And even as I should bless thee saving mine, 
I thank thee now for having saved thyself. 
[£xit Maver. 







Harovp. 
For having lost myself to save myself, 
Said ‘ay’ when I meant ‘ no,’ lied like a lad 
That dreads the pendent scourge, said ‘ay’ for ‘no!’ 
Ay ! No!—he hath not bound me by an oath— 
Is ‘ay’ an oath? is ‘ay’ strong as an oath ? 
Or is it the same sin to break my word 
As break mine oath? He cali’d my word my bond! 
He is a liar who knows I am a liar, 
And makes believe that he believes my word— 
The crime be on his head—not bounden—no.” 


But neither that fine passage, nor the more sensational one 
which follows, when Harold is brought to swear to the same 
effect upon the relics of the Norman Saints, and then reviles 
himself for his falsehood, seems to us to paint such a living 
picture as Mr. Tennyson has accustomed us to expect in his 
more finished works. The passage is fine, but it is hardly adequate 
to fill the critical and central place in a historic tragedy :— 


“ WILLIAM. 

: Ay, for thou hast sworn an oath 
Which, if not kept, would make the hard earth rive 
To the very Devil’s horns, the bright sky cleave 
To the very feet of God, and send her hosts 
Of injured saints to scatter sparks of plague 
Thro’ all your cities, blast your infants, dash 
The torch of war among your standing corn, 

Dabble your hearths with your own blood.—Enough ! 
Thou wilt not break it! I, the Count—the King— 
Thy friend—am grateful for thine honest oath, 

Not coming fiercely like a conqueror, now, 
But softly as a bridegroom to his own. 


























=~ 





"Ani. 


For I shall rule according to your laws, 
And make your ever-jarring Earldoms move 
To music and in order—Angle, Jute, 
Dane, Saxon, Norman, help to build a throne 
Out-towering hers of France . . . The wind is fair 
For England now . . . To-night we will be merry. 
To-morrow will I ride with thee to Harfleur. 
[Exeunt Witt1am and all the Norman Barons, &c. 


Harorp. 
To-night we will be merry—and to-morrow— 
Juggler and bastard—bastard—he hates that most— 
William the tanner’s bastard! Would he heard me! 
O God, that I were in some wide, waste field 
With nothing but my battle-axe and him 
To spatter his brains! Why let earth rive, gulf in 
These cursed Normans—yea and mine own self. 
Cleave heaven, and send thy saints that I may say 
Ev’n to their faces, ‘If ye side with William 
Ye are not noble.’ How their pointed fingers 
Glared at me! Am I Harold, Harold son 
Of our great Godwin? Lo! I teuch mine arms, 
My limbs—they are not mine—they are a liar’s— 
I mean to be a liar—I am not bound— 
Stigand shall give me absolution for it— 
Did the chest move? did it move? I am utter craven! 
O Wulfnoth, Walfnoth, brother, thou hast betrayed me!” 

The picture of Edward the Confessor on his death-bed seems 
to us to approach much nearer to the ideal historic painting,— 
much nearer to Mr. Tennyson’s picture of Mary and Elizabeth 
Tudor in Queen Mary. What poetry and what precision is 
there not in the following picture of Edward by the uncanonical 
Saxon Archbishop !— 

“ HaRowp. 

I would I were 

As holy and as passionless as he! 
That I might rest as calmly! Look at him— 
The rosy face, and long down-silvering beard, 
The brows unwrinkled as a summer mere.— 

STIGAND. 
A summer mere with sudden wreckful gusts 
From a side-gorge. Passionless? How he flamed 
When Tostig’s anger’d earldom flung him, nay, 
He fain had calcined all Northumbria 
To one black ash, but that thy patriot passion 
Siding with our great Council against Tostig, 
Out-passion’d his! Holy? ay, ay, forsooth, 
A conscience for his own soul, not his realm ; 
A twilight conscience lighted thro’ a chink ; 
Thine by the sun; nay, by some sun to be, 
When all the world hath learnt to speak the truth, 
And lying were self-murder by that state 
Which was the exception.” 


And what a dramatic skill there is in Edward’s first speech !— 


“ Enter Kine, Qupen, and Tostra. 
Epwarp. 
In heaven signs! 
Signs upon earth! signs everywhere! your priests 
Gross, worldly, simoniacal, unlearned 
They scarce can read their Psalter; and your churches 
Uncouth, uoheotommpiye in Normanland 
God speaks thro’ ces, as He dwells 
In statelier shrines. I say not this, as being 
Half Norman-blooded, nor as some have held, 
Because I love the Norman better—no, 
But dreading God’s revenge upon this realm 
For narrowness and coldness: and I say it 
For the last time perchance, before I go 
To find the sweet refreshment of the saints. 
I have lived a life of utter purity: 
I have builded the great church of holy Peter: 
I have wrought miracles—to God the glory— 
And miracles will in my name be wrought 
Hereafter.—I have fought the fight and go— 
I see the flashing of the gates of pearl— 
And it is well with me, tho’ some of you 
Have scorn’d me—ay—but after I am gono 
Woe, woe to England! I have had a vision ; 
The seven sleepers in the cave at Ephesus 
Have turn’d from right to left. 
HARo_p. 
My most dear Master, 
What matters? let them turn from left to right 
And sleep again. 
Tostie. 
Too hardy with thy king! 
A life of prayer and fasting well may see 
Deeper into the mysteries of heaven 
Than thou, good brother. 
ALpwyTI® aside). 
Sees he into thine, 
That thou wouldst have his promise for the crown ? 
Epwarp. 
Tostig says true; my son, thou art too hard, 
Not stagger’d by this ominous earth and heaven: 
But heaven and earth are threads of the same loom, 
Play into one another, and weave the web 
That may confound thee yet.” 


That reply of Harold’s, ‘ Let them turn from right to left and 





sleep again,” is, perhaps, the finest dramatic touch in the play. 
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Again, Edward's death-bed vision of the effect of the Norman 
Conquest upon England will rank, as poetry, among the finest of 
Mr. Tennyson’s work :— 


** EDWARD. 

The green tree! 
Then a great Angel past along the highest 
Crying ‘the doom of England,’ and at once 
He stood beside me, in his grasp a sword 
Of lightnings, wherewithal he cleft the tree 
From off the bearing trunk, and hurl’d it from him 
Three fields away, and then he dash’d and drench’d, 
He dyed, he soak’d the trunk with human blood, 
And brought the sunder'd tree again, and set it 
Straight on the trunk, that thus baptised in blood 
Grew ever high and higher, beyond my seeing, 
And shot out sidelong boughs across the deep 
That dropt themselves, and rooted in far isles 
Beyond my seeing: and the great Angel rose 
And past again along the highest, crying 
‘ The doom of England ! ’—Tostig, raise my head! 

[Falls back senseless.” 


These passages seem to us to concentrate the chief dramatic interest, 
—we mean the interest derived from the delineation of character, 
as distinguished from the interest drawn from the action and plot— 
of the play. 

There are in the play, however, too many dramatic shadows, 
too many figures like Leofric, Gurth, Aldred, Edwin, Morcar, 
and even Aldwyth and Edith, who take part in the action, without 
leaving themselves at all vividly impressed on the imagination of 
the reader. This is, of course, to some extent true of every 
historic drama ; but then when the side-figures are so shadowy, 
the central figures should be painted in very vivid colours,—and 
this was true of Queen Mary, but hardly true of Harold. 'Though 
it is a piece which would probably act much better than Queen 
Mary, it does not fill anything like the same space in the 
imagination of the reader. There is no study in it that is at once 
massive enough, and sufficiently suited to Mr. Tennyson’s genius, 
to take the place of the Tudor sisters in his imagination. 

We must not leave the play, however, without notice of the 
two exquisite little love-lyrics which give it a breath of his finest 
songs. ‘The following is fine enough :— 

“ Evita (Singing). 

* Love is come with a song and a smile, 
Welcome Love with a smile and a song: 
Love can stay but a little while. 

Why cannot he stay? They call him away: 
Ye do him wrong, ye do him wrong; 
Love will stay for a whole life long.” 


But compare with that the broken and fragmentary chords in 
which Edith’s grief expresses itself when she despairs of becoming 
Harold’s wife, and the contrast between the two songs is at least 
as beautiful as the expression of the first song itself :— 


“ EpITH. 
Crown’d, crown’d and lost, crown’d King—and lost to me! 
(Singing) 
Two young lovers in winter weather, 
None to guide them, 
Walk’d at night on the misty heather ; 
Night, as black as a raven’s feather ; 
Both were lost and found together, 
None beside them. 
That is the burthen of it—lost and found 
Together in the cruel river Swale 
A bundred years ago; and there’s another, 
Lost, lost, the light of day, 
To which the lover answers lovingly, 
‘I am beside thee.’ 
Lost, lost, we have lost the way. 
‘ Love, I will guide thee.’ 
Whither, O whither? into the river, 
Where we two may be lost together, 
And lost for ever? ‘Oh! never, oh! never, 
Tho’ we be lost and be found together.’ 





Some think they loved within the pale forbidden 

3y Holy Church: but who shall say? the truth 

Was lost in that fierce North, where they were lost, 

Where all good things are lost, where Tostig lost 

The good hearts of his people.” 
That is worthy of the highest efforts of Mr. Tennyson’s genius, 
which Harold, as a whole, though it is full of spirit, and contains 
some fine scenes, will hardly, we think, be judged to be by those 
who feel the deepest admiration for the many great works of the 
Poet- Laureate. 

CAMILLE DESMOULINS.* 

Tuts will be a welcome book to all those over whom the terrible 
story of the French Revolution still exercises its unique fascina- 
tion. Amongst all the figures which flit across that lurid stage, 
there is none which has attracted or repelled us more than ‘that 





* Camille Desmoulins and his Wife. By Jules Claretie. Translated by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





poor Camille” (as Mirabeau called him) ; that ‘ame tendre, mais 
bouillante,” of Thiers, ‘‘I’écrivain 4 la fois le plus naif, le plus 
comique, et le plus éloquent de la Révolution ” (Thiers, Vol. IIL, 
p. 70); that vain, thougbtless ‘‘ procureur de la lanterne,” who 
‘*sans étre cruel, demandait des cruautés ;” that ‘‘ light, melodious 
creature,” as Carlyle cuts him out for us, in his vivid narrative, 
‘*bora,” as he shall yet say with bitter tears, ‘to write verses ; 
light Apollo, so clear, soft-lucent, in this war of the ‘Titans, 
wherein he shall not conquer,” yet whom we could see, by 
flashes which shine out here and there from La France Libre and 
Le Vieux Cordonnier, as well as by side-lights, falling faint, in. 
deed, but yet clear, from his private life on that crimson page, 
to have been no mere vain and cruel literary swordsman, or reck- 
less cynic, or light, melodious Apollo; but at the bottom of him 
an enthusiast of no ignoble type, a true worshipper of human 
freedom and human rights, a loyal son and faithful and devoted 
husband. So we seized eagerly on this life, ‘‘ founded,” as we read on 
the title-page, ‘‘on new and hitherto unpublished documents,” 
feeling that, whether well or ill done, we were sure of material 
which might help us to fill up the tantalising outline, all we had 
hitherto been able to construct, of the enfant gaté of the Revolu- 
tion. And we have been amply rewarded. The materials in M. 
Claretie’s hands have been full and ample, and have been handled 
with excellent skill and taste. ‘The ‘poor Camille” will no 
longer remain a piquant shadow to any genuine inquirer, for his 
acquaintance as a very living man can be made in this volume (to 
which, by the way, is prefixed a most characteristic likeness, from 
a miniature in the author’s possession. And the fine flavour 
is not lost in the translation, for Mrs. Hoey has done her part 
excellently well. In an expression here and there—as ‘Guise 
does not announce itself in any way to the traveller” (p. 3), 
‘¢ your treatment of the gravest subjects opposes itself to serious 
reflection” (p. 100)—French idioms linger, and in one or two 
places we fail to catch the meaning—as where Citizen Beaubourg 
is said to be ‘showing Camille up at the back” (p. 47), 
where the young enthusiast is standing on the magic table 
and calling the crowd to arms in the Palais Royal. But 
as a whole the translation is bright, easy, and natural. 
M. Claretie brings to his work a thoroughness and an enthusiasm 
which are the best outfit of a biographer. Thus he starts by 
taking us down to Guise, the quiet little town in Picardy, 
dominated by the great feudal castle, where Camille was born in 
1760,'and which, when he visited it in 1870, was ‘‘ full of the blue 
uniforms of Saxon dragoons.” He finds the house of the Desmoulins. 
in the high-street, with the date 1772 on it, built therefore while 
Camille was a boy, by his father, the chief officer of the petty 
municipality, a steadfast and laborious citizen, devoted to his 
family and to the compilation of an ‘‘ Encyclopselia of Law.” He 
has sadly to admit that the memory of their celebrated townsman 
has faded from the minds of the people of Guise. In the town- 
hall, where he has been led to expect a famous portrait of Camille, 
he is shown those of certain worthies, clad in cuirasses and long 
curled wigs, from which to take his choice, At last, in a cup- 
board, he hunts out a lithograph after the painting by Bonneville, 
from amongst a litter of rubbish, including dusty engravings of 
the Duke and Duchess of Berri, Napoleon I., Louis Philippe, &c., 
in worm-eaten frames. This is all that remains of Camille in the 
town of his birth. His parents, though poor, were bent on giving 
their bright boy a thorough education, and were assisted by the 
presentation of a bourse in the College of Louis le Grand at Paris. 
Here, accordingly, the young Camille was brought up, side 
by side with another boursier of his own age, Maximilian 
Robespierre, a passionate and successful student, steeping 
himself in classical literature, and learning to look on the heroes 
of Plutarch with a reverence near akin to worship. He took his 
degrees in due course, continued his legal studies both at home 
and in Paris, and in March, 1785, was admittetl licentiate of law, 
and sworn in an advocate of the Parliament of Paris. ‘There, for 
the next four years, we can see him, without practice in his pro- 
fession, picking up a slender livelihood by copying for attorneys ; 
hopelessly in love with his Lucile, writing pastorals as Sylvain 
the Shepherd, and wandering restlessly up and down that voleanic 
Paris, a copy of the Revolutions Romaines or of Cicero’s 


| Philippics always in his pocket, while the moan of the coming 


storm is already in the air. The election for the States-General 
comes on, and Camille mourns over his father’s want of ambition, 
who, presiding over the election of a deputy for Guise, is named 
himself by 297 out of 298 votes, but declines the nowination, 
while applauding the one dissentient vote as the symbol of liberty. 
Still he writes on to the steady old lawyer, telling him now of 
his own work La France Libre, approaching completion, now of 
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f Paris all aflame, the Palais Royal as | district on a tour of inspection, visits Guise for the last time, and 


the progress of events, 0 . 
the Duke of Orleans received with transports of | finds his grand old father undazzled by his position, preferring to 


full as an egg, 
applause, 
dent of th 


and cries of “ Vive la nation!” 


police spies, &e.,—all this already in June, 1789 (pp. 65-46). 
La France Libre is finished, and goes to Momoro, ‘ first 
r of the National Liberty,”’ too timid as yet to publish it, 
though in 1793 he will be denouncing Camille as a moderate. 
The refusal sets Camille chafing and longing for means to buya 
printing-press, ‘* 80 much am I disgusted at the monopoly of these 
rascals.” But the drama unrolls rapidly. Neckar is dismissed, and 
the Swiss and German Guards are massed in the Champ de Mars. 
On Sunday, 12th of July, an excited crowd of _6,000 persons is 
gathered in the Palais Royal, and Camille's hour is come. He leaps 
on a table, pulls two pistols from his pocket ; in fiery words calls his 
brethren to arms, declaring that he will never be taken alive, gives 
them “green, the colour of hope,” for their rallying-signal, and 
before sunset half Paris is armed and wearing green cockades or 
leaves from the gardens. Camille has leapt to fame, and the Revolu- 
tion is begun. ‘Two days after, the Bastile fell, and the day after 
La France Libre was published, and added fuel to the flame. 
It was burnt by the common executioner by order of the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, to which Camille replied by his ‘‘ Discours de 
la Lanterne.” From this time he sails with a wet sheet on the top 
of the wave, in closest intimacy, and keenest rivalry and hostility 
alternately, with all the leading figures of the Revolution. In 
November, he has started his first journal, Les Révolutions de 
France et de Brabant, which lasted till July, 92, the fiercest and 
wittiest chronicle of the agony of a great nation. With all its power, 
it is sad reading,—its savage and reckless personalities, scarcely 
more than lighted up by such epigrammatic lightning as “ priests 
of a proletarian God, respect that poverty which he has ennobled,” 
“all Kings and Queens are, like the luckless Francis IL., poisoned 
through the ear.” . 

But even in these his worst days Camille could fairly boast 
that he remained a poor man, faithful to the cause of Liberty, 
as he understood it, though not impervious to some of the 
temptations which his new fame brought with it. He has been 
Mirabeau’s guest at Versailles, and writes:—‘‘I feel myself 
corrupted by his table, which is too profuse and too dainty. His 
Bordeaux wine and maraschino have merits which I vainly en- 
deavour to disguise from myself, and I find it very difficult to 
resume my republican simplicity, and to hate the aristocrats 
whose crime is to set store by these excellent dinners.” (p. 82.) 
And yet he can turn savagely on his terrible host after his death. 
He had done it more than once during his life, getting only in re- 
turn the three words, ‘that poor Camille!” We would gladly 
blot out, were it possible, this phase of his life, which M. Claretie 
has so wéll summed up in the terse words, “ this Athenian Picard 
had yet to learn the supreme virtue, pity.” 

In strange contrast to this life of the journalist stands out the 
idyll of his courtship, marriage, and married life. His steady 
love for Lucile Duplessis—that ‘‘ adorable little blonde” (p. 121) 
~ through years of rebuff from her father, his unselfishness as to 
her money, the marriage (with Robespierre for ‘‘ best man,” mut- 
tering ‘‘ Cry, if you want to cry,” when he sees the bridegroom’s 
emotion), his occasional wistful longing for a peaceful home life, 
if so it might be, go far to enlist our sympathy for him, even 
while he was writing in his happy home Brissot Unmasked and 
The Secret History of the Revolution, by which, while dooming the 
Girondins, he was too surely preparing his own fate. Could he 
have drawn back into private life, to some retreat with wife and 
child and books, as his better nature sometimes seems to have | 
prompted (p. 189)? Possibly, but it was not to be. Even 
Lucile was carried away, and urged him on again, when he would 
come back from some terrible scene at the Jacobin Club or the | 
Cordelliers, and lay his throbbing head on her lap. By August 
10, when the Tuileries were stormed, he was in the full current 
again, and now the intimate friend of Danton, who lived in the 
same house, a life as domestic and far higher than his own. The 
agony of the two women during the long hours of fighting, while 
the men are abroad, is gathered up in the wail of Lucile’s 


printe 


the King passing by in silence; M. Bailly, the Presi- | see him “in peaceful possession of my places, and first among 
e Assembly, received with storms of applause | the citizens of our natal town.” 
the lynching by the mob of | massacres of September follow, in which Camille saves his old 


The Convention meets, the 


preceptor of the College of Louis le Grand ; then the severance 
of the Gironde from ‘ the man of September ” and his followers, 
and the fearful period of suspicion in the early months of '93, 
when (as Carlyle writes) ‘almost I conjecture that I, Camille, 
am a plot.” ‘The sunniness and cynicism have disappeared ; the 
secretary, like his master, is becoming ‘‘sick to death of men,” 
though royalty is no more, and the Republic established, and 
foreign invaders hurled back from French soil. Once more, 
under Robespierre’s influence, the old Camille breaks out in the 
Histoire des Brissotins, Marat is acquitted, and a group of the 
noblest men of the Revolution go to their doom. “Oh, my 
God! my God! it is I who kill them,” groans Camille at the trial. 
And now, at Danton’s word, ‘‘the Seine runs blood ; too much 
blood has been spilt. Come, take up your pen again, and demand 
clemency; I will support you,” he rouses himself once again, 
and his last journal, the Vieux Cordonnier, appears, to ad- 
vocate with all his old force a Committee of Clemency. 
It was too late. In vain did he plead for ‘the liberty 
that comes down from Heaven, which is no nymph of 
the opera; it is not a red cap, or dirty shirt, or tatters. 
Liberty is happiness, reason, equality, justice.” All too late. 
Danton is taking his last quiet days at his country home, resolved 
that he ‘‘ would sooner be guillotined than guillotine.” The 
‘*Veiux Cordelier” fights on bravely, though old friends are 
shrinking back, and old foes, smarting from old wounds of 
Camille’s pen, are mustering. ‘I laugh no more,” Lucile 
writes, ‘‘I never act the cat. I never touch my piano. I 
dream no more. I am nothing but a machine now. I see 
no one. I never go out.” (p. 286.) The end now comes 
quickly. Robespierre denounces Camille to the Jacobins, and 
the supreme struggle has begun. On a March morning, just after 
he has heard of his mother’s death, Camille is arrested, carried to 
the Luxembourg, after kissing his wife and little Horace for the 
last time. Strange to say, he takes Young's Night Thoughts and 
Hervey’s Meditations as his companions. Danton is already in 
prison. Why follow the well-known story to its bloody end, 
through the mock trial to the fatal platform on which Danton, 
Camille, and their friends died with felons and royalists on the 
5th of April, 1793? Ina few days Lucile follows, writing a last 
line to her mother :—‘‘ Good night, my dear mamma. A tear drops 
from my eyes ; it is for you. I shall fall asleep in the calmness of 
innocence.—LuciiE.” ‘ Look at my face,” she said to Dillon in 
the tumbril, when he was beginning to pity her, ‘‘is it that of a 
woman who needs consolation?” (p. 362.) And so ends this 
life-tragedy, of deep interest throughout, and of tenderest pathos 
in its end. In an appendix, M. Claretie has added a selection of 
extracts from Camille’s common-place books and fragments of 
unpublished writings, which add much to the value of a work 
which should establish his reputation as an annalist. 





SELECTIONS FROM POPE.* 
Tus little volume belongs to the ‘‘ London Series of English 
Classics,” edited by Mr. Hales and Mr. Jerram. The labour and 
scholarship bestowed upon the great writers of England is a sig- 
nificant sign of the times. Twenty years ago, English literature 
rarely formed a portion of the student's curriculum, and many a 
young man left our public schools and Universities in almost 
total ignorance of all but three or four of our most illustrious 
authors, With Shakespeare and Milton, Scott and Byron, they 
had probably the superficial acquaintance which satisfies the 
general reader; but the critical study even of Shakespeare was 
comparatively neglected, and the masterpieces of our literature in 
prose and verse were either not read at all, or formed the amuse- 
ment of leisure hours. All this is now changed. Our language 
and literature are studied at colleges and public schools, the 
middle-class examinations of Oxford and Cambridge have also 
given an impetus to this noble study, and the work of many an 





journal, where we hear of the baker slamming his door in the 
face of the two women, of men going by shouting that it is all | 
owing to Camille ; “ we want to be free. Oh God! the cost of it” | 


author hitherto unknown save by name to all but men of letters is 
now produced in a popular form, for the use of boys and girls. The 
great demand for what may be called school editions of our English 


(p. 185, &e.). | classics has been amply supplied, though not always with the re- 


But now, as the scene gets daily more lurid, as Camille’s posi- 
tion becomes more and more responsible, as secretary to the | 
‘* Minister by the grace of cannon,” a human heart comes back to 
him, with that supreme virtue, pity. He is sent to his own 


quisite judgment and knowledge. A man may possess a fine taste 











* Pope: Selected Porms; The Essay on Criticism; The Moral Essays; The Dunciad. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
London: Longmans, 1876. 
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accept Mr. Elwin’s argument, which is far from satisfactory, he 
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for literature and be utterly unfitted for editorial labour, and it 
has been our lot to meet with English masterpieces reproduced in 
@ cheap and seemingly scholastic form that have combined errors 
of carelessness with errors of ignorance, so that instead of in- 
structing the student, these annotated volumes would only serve to 
mislead him. 

The faults we shall have to point out in the carefully-edited 
volume before us do not belong to this class. There is 
scarcely a poet in the language more difficult to edit than Pope. 
His works, like his actions, abound with perplexities that can 
only be explained by special study. No man can edit Pope 
who has not a familiar—we had almost said a life-long—acquaint- 
ance with his subject. To understand him thoroughly demands 
an intimate knowledge of his age,—of the history, literature, and 
social scandals of the time. His biography is full, as Mr. Coning- 
ton said, of third-rate problems, and his poetry abounds with 
allusions which belong to a state of society very different to our 
own. In the Globe” edition of Pope, Mr. Ward has brought a 
large amount of knowledge to bear upon the subject. His book 
is one worthy of that series, and though not especially intended 
for the young, will furnish the student with a large amount of 
serviceable information. ‘‘ There are critics,” says Landor, ‘‘ who, 
lying under no fear of a future state in literature, and all whose 
hope is for the present day, commit injustice without compunc- 
tion.” With critics such as these Mr. Ward cannot be numbered, 
and every one who reads Pope’s poetry in the light thrown upon 
it by this editor will find that his study is made both smooth and 
pleasant. As much, or even more, may be said in praise of Mr. 
Pattison, whose two little volumes of Pope, in the ‘‘ Clarendon 
Press Series,” are edited with such consummate ability as to make 
us wish he had undertaken an edition of the poet’s entire works. 

In the selections before us, Mr. Thomas Arnold has endeavoured 
to do in a measure what Mr. Pattison has left undone. The 
*« Essay on Criticism” has been recently attacked by Mr. Elwin 
in a manner that strikes us as neither just nor generous. Pope 
was not of age when he wrote this remarkable poem, or if we 


was but twenty-three. That a young man of genius just fresh 
from the study of Greek and Latin should have borrowed many 
ideas and incorporated them in his verse ought neither to excite 
surprise nor objection. Pope is no plagiarist. ‘What he borrows 
he transmutes, what he imitates he excels; and the genius dis- 
played in the ‘‘ Essay” has made many lines and couplets in that 
poem familiar to all English-speaking people. Of this remarkable 
piece Mr. Elwin writes in terms of contempt, affirming that ‘‘ medio- 
crity, relieved by occasional well-wrought passages, forms the 
staple of the work.” Mr. Elwin thinks the poet gave a false date 
to this poem, and represented it as an earlier production than it 
really was, Of course we all know that Pope was quite capable 
of doing this, but there seems no ground for supposing that he 
was false in this instance, and Mr. Arnold observes truly enough 
that different stages of the elaboration of the poem may be indi- 
eated by the different dates. Pope told Spence that he showed 
Walsh the ‘*Essay on Criticism” in 1706, which Mr. Elwin 
allows to be a misprint for 1707. On another occasion he told 
the Oxford Professsor that the ‘‘ Essay” was written in 1709 and 
published in 1711. Walsh died in 1708, and in the concluding 
lines of the poem, Pope, who never forgot a friend, has done 
honour to his memory. Spence, as Mr. Arnold points out, may 
easily have made a blunder in one of these dates. ‘he poem, it | 
is certain, could not have been finished until after the death of | 
Walsh, and it was, perhaps, unfinished until 1741, when it was 
first made public. But the discrepancies we have mentioned | 
may readily be explained without accusing Pope of an intention | 
to deceive. Mr. Arnold’s remarks upon this point are forcible | 
and just :— 
“ Pope—resembling in this many other writers—not only kept his 
works a long time by him after they were written, but altered, re- 
touched, and transformed them in various ways, so long as they re- | 
mained in M.S. Addison wrote the greater part of Cato in Italy 
about 1706, but finished it in 1713. Scott wrote the first portion 
of Waverley about 1805, but finished the work and published it in 
1814. Might not either of these writers have truly named either the 
earlier or the later date, according as the original draft or the finished 
work were uppermost in his thoughts, as the date of composition ? 





——— 

poet from the charge of libelling his old friend, Wycherley. Thege 
arguments and statements occupy by far the larger portion of 
the Introduction. They are sensible enough, but the reason for 
giving them so prominent a place is not very obvious. The book 
has been prepared for school use ; young persons of both Sexeg 
are expected to read it, and for their sakes the editor has suppressed 
without mercy all questionable passages, lines, and words. 
and girls may gain some instruction from Mr. Arnold’s * Notes,” 
but what good are they likely to gain from Mr. Arnold's commentg 
on the criticisms of another editor? In the first place, Mr. Elwin’s 
library editon of Pope is not likely to come into the hands of © 
schoolboys, and in the next place, we may be sure that if it chanced 
to do so, they would not care a straw for the controversial pointg 
raised there and elsewhere with reference.to the poet. How Pope 
behaved to Wycherley, how he attacked Dennis,—these and a 
number more of such topics, with which the adult student of Pope 
is familiar, can have no attraction to the ‘‘ young persons” for 
whom Mr. Arnold has produced this selection. The Introduc- 
tion, which consists of thirty-eight pages, seems, indeed, to have been 
written under difficulties. The few facts necessary to be stated 
with reference to the selected poems would have filled but a small 
space ; of Pope, as a poet and satirist, there was, perhaps, little to 
be said of service to youthful students that had not been said 
already, and so we may suppose that the editor, in search of some 
subject by the help of which he might introduce the poet to his 
readers, made use of the materials afforded him by Mr. Elwin’s 
arguments. We do not say that Mr. Arnold’s comments are 
unjust—like all other Pope editors, Mr. Elwin has, no doubt, weak 
points in his criticisms that are readily detected—but they appear 
to us to be forced, and Mr. Arnold is strangely mistaken if he 
supposes that topics such as he has selected for discussion can 
have the faintest interest for boys and girls. 





THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD.* 
Mr. BucHanan is a poet, and this romance may be to some 
extent regarded as a prose poem. The pictures with which the 
story abounds are bright with the fancy that finds its most 
natural expression in verse ; the colouring is that of a poetical 
artist, and the weird-like imagination which throws its lurid light 
upon one page, and the blackness of a great cloud upon another, 
is that of a man who has seen visions and dreamt dreams. How 
far Mr. Buchanan has been influenced by other writers of fiction 
it is difficult to say ; the most original author owes something to 
his predecessors, and in The Shadow of the Sword we are occa- 
sionally reminded of Victor Hugo. Perhaps the likeness is due 
to the passion felt by the great French poet for the sea, and for 
the solemnity of a wild and solitary sea-coast. Mr. Buchanan, 
too, is never so impressive, and never carries the reader along 
with him so readily, as when he feels the salt spray upon his 
cheeks, and hears the thunder of the waves as they burst upon 
the cliffs, or rush into secret caverns. ‘The charm of the romance 
before us is due, we think, mainly to the profound love of nature 
that pervades it. The characters are life-like, and though 
several of them are mere sketches, they are drawn with a 
skilful hand; but the men and women, with the exception 
of Rohan and Marcelle, the hero and heroine, have less power 
over us than the vivid representations of nature which give a 
character to the narrative. The scene is laid ‘‘at Kromlaix, in 
the loneliest and saddest corner of the Breton coast.” The time 
at which the tale opens is after Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 
Rohan Gwenfern, a young and handsome peasant, is distinguished 
for his great personal strength and agility. He climbs the pre- 
cipices like a mountain-goat, delights in the tempests, fears 
neither wet nor cold, “‘ swims like a fish, crawls like a fly,” and 
seems to be a portion of the nature in which his strong heart re- 
jotces. He is as gentle as he is brave, is unwilling to injure bird 
or beast, and has a tender affection, which has been ripening from 
childhood, for his pretty cousin Marcelle. She is brave, too, in 
her way, would dare any danger at the call of duty, and has a pro- 
found reverence for the Virgin and forthe great Napoleon. This 
loyalty to the Emperor is not surprising, for had not her uncle, 
Corporal Derval, fought in his wars, left one of his legs at 


Why, then, should not the same charity of interpretation be extended | Austerlitz, and returned home to tell how fields are won, and to 
to Pope?” _ recount the immortal deeds of his hero on every possible occasion ? 

This question of Pope’s veracity as to the date of the ‘‘ Essay , On this subject the cousins were divided. A certain Master 
on Criticism ” is but one point among several in which the editor Arfoll, an itinerant schoolmaster by profession, a man with a 
opposes the arguments of Mr. Elwin. He endeavours to refute spectral face and a wild, fitful light in his eyes, had imbued 
his criticism of the poem both verbal and general; he gives a. Rohan with many heterodox opinions, and among the rest, with 
full account of Pope’s attack upon Dennis, and affirms that it | : ' 
was not, as Mr, Elwin states, clandestine ; and he defends the Bentley — ee oRemesn, Sp Rien Betenen. Sete. Leste 
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an utter horror 0 


f war. So it came to pass that while Marcelle 
Jeon as a sort of divinity, Rohan, in his secret 


for comrades. Rohan, meanwhile, is revolving his fate upon the 
sea, and the chapter that describes his feelings as he sails far 





Na 
lashed epos scape devil. Great sorrows are in store for from land, and calms his agitation with the excitement of 


heart, regarded 
both, and we seem 
the story—but first o 
r from the lit 
patos which could be entered dry-shod only at low water, and 
the chief entrance was called the Gate of St. Gildas :— 
«Two gigantic walls of crimson granite jut out from the mighty cliff- 
I], and meet together far out on the edge of the sea, and where the 
a touches them it has hollowed their extremity into a mighty arch, 
aod with dripping moss. Entering here at low water, one sees the 
mr gee towering on every side, carved by wind and water into 
fantastic niches and many-coloured marble forms; with no painted 
aloes it is true, but with the blue, cloudless heaven for a roof far 
above where the passing seagull hovers, small as a butterfly, in full 


ight.” 

-~ day before the love has been declared that each has felt, 
Rohan and Marcelle are sitting in this cathedral, and the young 
man tells her how he has climbed the precipitous walls to a cave 
above; how from thence he has even reached the very top of the 
cliff, and how, overtaken by the tide, he has swum out at the 
gate through the boiling flood. The sea advances as they talk, 
and Rohan, finding the water knee-deep and growing deeper, has 
the sweet pleasure of taking the girl up in his strong arms :— 


«“*Yon are heavier than you used to be,’ he said, laughing; while 
Marcelle, gathering her apron up with one hand, clung tightly round 
his neck with the other. Slowly and surely, step by step, he waded 
with her seaward along the moss-hung wall; he seemed in no harry, 

rhaps because he had such pleasure in his burthen; but at every 
step he went deeper, and when he reached the end of the wall the 
water reached to his hips.x—‘ If you should stumble !’ cried Marcelle.— 
‘I shall not stumble,’ answered Rohan, quietly. Marcelle was not so 
sure, and clung to him vigorously. She was not afraid, for there was 
no danger ; but she had the true feminine dread of a wetting. Place 
her in any circumstance of real peril, call up the dormant courage 
within her, and she would face the very sea with defiance, with pride, 
dying like a heroiue. Meantime, she was timid, disliking even a 
splash. The wall was soon rounded, and Rohan was wading with his 
burthen to the shore, so that he was soon only knee-deep again. His 
heart was palpitating madly, his eyes and cheeks were burning, for the 
thrill of his delicious load filled him with strange ecstacy; and he lin- 
gered in the water, unwilling to resign the treasure he held within his 
arms. ‘Rohan! quick! do not linger!’ It was then that he turned 
his face up to hers for the first time; and lo! he saw a sight which 
brought the bright blood to his own cheeks, and made him tremble like 
a tree beneath his load. Porpbyro, gazing on his mistress, 

“ Half hidden like a mermaid in sea-weed,” 

and watching her naked beauty gleam like marble in the moonlight, 
felt no fairer revelation. Rohan, too, ‘felt faint.’ And why? It was 
only this—in the excitement and struggle of the passage, Marcelle’s 
white coif had fallen back, and her black hair, loosened from its fasten- 
ings, had fallen down in one dark shower, raining alike round cheeks and 
neck ; and cheeks and neck, when Rohan raised his eyes, were burning 
crimson with a delicious shame. Have we not said that the hair of a Breton 
maid is virgin, and is as hallowed as an Eastern woman’s face, and isonly 
to be seen by the eyes of him she loves? Rohan’s head swam round. 
As his face turned up, burning like her own, the sacred hair fell upon 
his eyes, and the scent of it—who knows not the divine perfume even 
scentless things give out when touched by Love ?—the scent of it was 
sweet in his nostrils, while the thrill of its touch passed into his very 
blood. And under his hands the live form trembled, while his eyes 
fed on the blushing face. “Rohan! quick; set me down!” He stood 
now on dry land, but he still held her in his arms. The sweet hair 
floated to his lips, and he kissed it madly, while the fire grow brighter 
on her face. ‘I love you, Marcelle !’” 


Even at this first awakening of a new life, Marcelle displays the 
force of her character and the strength of her prejudices. She 
discovers to her horror that Rohan does not think as she thinks of 
the ‘good Emperor,” and suddenly turning to him with more anger 
than love in her beautiful eyes, she asks if he hates Napoleon. ‘God 
forbid!” he answered. ‘I hate no man; but why?” Her cheeks 
went white as death as she replied,—‘‘ Because then I should | 
hate you, as I hate all the enemies of God, as I hate all the 
enemies of the good Emperor.” 

News arrives of a fresh conscription. Hitherto the only sons 
of widowed mothers had been spared, and Rohan was an only son ; 
but now there was to be no longer any exemption, and Rohan 
finds that the time has come in which at any risk he must carry 
out a long-formed resolution. Master Arfoll’s teaching has sunk 
into his heart. He hates bloodshed, and is determined, at the 
risk of being branded as a coward, of losing his love, and of being 
shot down as a deserter, to resist the Emperor's call. “ They 
may kill me, but they cannot make me kill!” he exclaims to 


ttle village on the wild sea-shore was a natural 








Arfoll. Of course there is the chance that he may draw a fortu-’| 


dimly to see them even in the early pages of rapid motion, is one of the finest in the romance. There are 
f all we have a pretty domestic idyll. Not exciting scenes after this, for Rohan, defying the Emperor and all 


| his myrmidons, is hunted like a wild beast, and only saves his 
| life by the most perilous feats, while encountering, at the same 
time, the most terrible privations. And now the whole force of 
the writer is expended upon his hero, who is branded as a coward, 
and who has no place of security or shelter except in the well- 
nigh inaccessible caverns of St. Gildas. Marcelle, though the love 
is still warm in her heart, is in bitter sorrow and perplexity, for is 
not Rohan a blasphemer of God and the Emperor? ‘If I thought 
he was a coward,” she says, ‘‘I should hate him for ever and ever ;” 
but the simple girl believes he is bewitched, and so gathers com- 
fort, until she hears, or seems to hear, the confession of cowardice 
from his own lips. To cor plete her misery, Marcelle is tor- 
mented by another lover, a bai man who is Rohan’s evil genius, 

and uses the most pitiful arts to bring him to justice. It is this 
man, Mikel Grallon by name, who discovers that Rohan is con- 

cealed in the cathedral of St. Gildas, it is he who finds out how 

his mother has contrived to feed him, and how, when she is watched 

too closely, food is carried in the shaggy coat of the goat 

Jannedik, an affectionate animal, who had found her master’s 
place of concealment. The siege follows, but Rohan keeps his 

tormentors at bay by hurling down stones and breaking off the 

ladders they plant against the cliff. At last to his horror he kills a 

man, and this deed weighs upon him more than all his other 

miseries. One night in a starving state he descends to his mother’s 
cottage, where also he finds Marcelle. Rohan is scarcely in his 

right senses now, and his low, mindless laugh is painful to hear. 

After a while, restored by food, he weeps like a child :— 


“Suddenly, while they watched him in awe and pain, his attitude 
changed, and he sprang wildly to his feet, listening with that fierce look 
upon his face which they at first had feared so much. Despite the 
sound of wind and rain, his quick ear had detected footfalls on the 
shingle outside the cottage. Before they could say another word, a 
knock came to the door. ‘ Put out the light!’ whispered Marcelle ; and 
in a moment Rohan had extinguished the swinging lamp, which, indeed, 
had almost burnt out already. The cottage was now quite dark; and 
while Rohan, creeping across the floor, concealed himself in the blackest 
corner of the chamber, Marcelle crossed over to the door. ‘ Within 
there !’ cried a voice. ‘Answer, I say! Will you keep a good Christian 
dripping here all night like a drowned rat ?’—‘ You cannot enter,’ cried 
Marcelle ; ‘ it is too late, and we are abed.’ The answer was a heavy 
blow on the door, which was only secured by a frail latch. ‘I know 
your voice, Marcelle Derval, and I have come all this way to find you 
out. I have news to tell you; so open at once. It is I, Mikel Grallon !"— 
‘Whoever you are, go away!’ answered Marcelle in agony.—‘ Go away ?’ 
Not I, till I have seen and spoken with you. Open the door, or I will 
break it open—ah !’ As he spoke, the man dealt heavy blows upon the 
frail woodwork, and suddenly, before Marcelle could interfere, the latch 
yielded, and the door, to which there was no bolt, flew open. Mother 
Gwenfern uttered a scream, while amid a roar of wind and a shower of 
rain, Mikel Grallon entered in. But white as death Marcelle blocked 
up the entrance, and when the man’s heavy form fell against her, pushed 
it fiercely back. ‘ What brings you here at this time, Mikel Grallon ?” 
she demanded. ‘Stand still—you shall not pass another step. Ah, 
that Alain, or Jannick, or even my uncle were here, you would not 
dare? Begone, or I shall strike you, though I am only a girl.’ The 
reply was an imbecile laugh ; and now for the first time Marcelle per- 
ceived that Grallon was under the influence of strong drink. His 
usually subdued and deliberate air was exchanged for one of impudent 
audacity, and his voice was insolent, threatening, and devil-may-care, 
‘Strike me!’ he cried huskily; ‘I do not think your little hand will 
hurt much; but I know you do not mean it,—it is only the way of you 
women. Ah, my little Marcelle, you and I understand each other, and 
it is all settled; it is all settled, and your uncle is pleased. Now that 
that coward of a cousin is done for, you will listen to reason,—will you 
not, Marcelle Grallon? Ah, yes, for ‘ Marcelle Grallon’ sounds prettier 
than ‘Marcelle Derval!’...... His arms were around her, and 
his hot face was pressed close to hers, when suddenly a hand interposed, 
and seizing Grallon by the throat with terrific grip, choked him off. It 
was the work of a moment; and Grallon, looking up in stupefaction, 
found himself in the hold of a man who was gazing down upon him 
with eyes of murderous rage. Then his blood went cold with terror, for 
even in the dimness of the room he recognised Gwenfern. ‘Help! the 
deserter! help!’ he gasped; but one iron hand was on his throat, and 
another was uplifted to smite and bruise him down.” 


We will not pursue the tale to its mournful, but not hopeless 
conclusion. Enough to say that a happier time arrives for Rohan 
when the Emperor is carried to Elba, that again he is seized by 
despair on the announcement of his return to France, and that 
when the hunted man finds rest-at last, his hair has grown grey 
with sorrow, his face is marked with strange furrows, a cloud ob- 











nate number from the ballot-box, but Rohan will not even take | scures his soul, and his talk seems incoherent. Marcelle is by him, 
his chance, but on the day of the conscription, to the amazement and hopes for better days, as he is daily growing more gentle. She 


of Marcelle and the horror of her uncle the corporal, is nowhere | 


knows at least that Rohan is no coward, for when the flood came 


to be found. The girl draws for her lover, and draws a fatal | and swept through their village, had he not performed feats of 
number ; but the grief of losing him is alleviated by the thought | daring, and saved the life of his beloved one at the infinite peril of 


that he will fight for the Emperor, and have two of her brothers | his own? This bare outline of a fine romance may induce our 
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readers to turn to its pages. They will not be disappointed, if | death. If there is little said by our writer on professional topics, 
they are willing for a season to exchange the realism of modern | he has plenty to say about the various races who worked under 
fiction for the poetical conceptions, the exciting incidents, the | him, of the climate and soil, of the constant cruelty and misrule 
strong passions, and glowing fancy that belong to high romance. | of the Turkish officials, of those hardships pioneers have 
everywhere to experience, of narrow escapes from death 
: by cold (it is no infrequent thing to find people frozen 
FIVE TEARS In BULGARIA.© ed death . hard as Poin of sport over the wild plain of the 
Ar the close of the Crimean war, when a speedy recovery of Dobrudja—where the Bulgar peasant pastures his flocks of poor 
health and reform of manners on the part of ‘ the Sick Man ” were and undersized sheep—of ‘moving accidents by flood and field,” 
hopefully, if not confidently, looked for by the nations who, at) i, pis hurried journeys, all of which things are related with an 
much cost of blood and treasure, had again set him upon his feet, easy jollity that would have done Mark ‘Tapley credit under the 
English capital flowed freely to his assistance, and English energy | .. 1 circumstances. 
devoted itself cheerfully to the development of his material re-| (no of the most interesting chapters in the memoir of the great 
sources. Railways—that “ note” of an advanced civilisation— | , ontractor, ‘Thomas Brassey, compares the working powers of the 
were wanting as yet to Turkey; to supply this want, and to re- | gigorent Western races, and decides that no work is equal to that 
present the spirit of B ritish enterprise, three young men, brothers, | of 4 British navvy asa test of strength of muscle and of will in the 
‘** steamed into Varna Bay in an Austrian Lloyd boat soon after worker. Mr. Barclay has some noteworthy observations to make 
daybreak on a fine September morning of 1857,” and in the| 4) the men who laid the Kustendjie and Tchernavoda railway :— 
Sep tember following turned the first sod of the first Turkish ‘At one time we counted, among the heterogeneous mass, thirty- 
railway. two different languages and dialects, but yet, with a few exceptions, 


Singularly enough, this future highway of communication | Turkish was used by them all for every-day purposes. Amongst the 
between nations was to run, for the most part, parallel with the natives proper, far the best and most intelligent workmen were the 
Bulgars, and with proper education and good example, they were 


great wall built by Trajan for their more complete severance. capable of doing anything... ... They are a steady, quiet, hard- 
Of this wall Mr. Barclay tells us that when undermined for a | working set of people, patient and unresisting under the Turkish yoke, 


width of ten feet, ‘it stood rigid as a bar of iron, not a stone | but at the same time not cringing or servile like their brother 
Christians, the Grecks and Armenians, and I have no doubt that, were 


fell, not a crack appeared. From end to end, where loose earth the Turk banished out of Bulgaria, the Bulgars would soon convert it 
supported it, it was twelve feet long, twelve feet on the top and | into one of the finest and most prosperous countries of Eastern Europe, 


ten feet deep, all made of concrete, in which was mixed stones | As much as possible we employed theso men on the , and in after- 
from ten to twelve i Se by struction of | years some of them became fitters, cleanors, locomotive-drivers, and in 
renal “gg ay". 2rndagucnes fact, filled all the places of skilled ‘workmen ; and it is wonderful, when 


the railway between Kustendjie, on the Black Sea, and Tcherna- one bears in mind how few had been their advantages, to think how 
voda, on the the Danube, was the sole object of the expatriation | they excelled. We had large gangs of Turks, but they are never really 


of our three young men, it is by no means the sole subject good workmen, owing to their utter inability to stick long to one thing. 
te Shen : 1 , : As the poaching loafer of a country village often becomes quite a hero 
of this lively narrative by Mr. H. C. Barclay, who, with a in such an emergency as a fire or an inundation, so is the Turk good at 


younger brother, was, at the early age of twenty, launched on | gq pinch, but for steady, continuons work give me the Bulgar..... 
a rough life, under the experienced oversight of an elder} We always employed large gangs of Tartars, and found them excellent 
brother, hereafter to be called by his workmen ‘‘ Buyuk Tchel- workmen, but as I shall have occasion to write about them further on, I 
laby,” or ‘‘ great gentleman.” Of the engineering difficulties in — ae wen cow. : Bet J 

the way of the three brothers we hear but little except on two In this preface, written after the outrages in Bulgaria, Mr. 
occasions, once when a sudden rise of the Danube at the breaking- | Barclay gives a very brief but effective sketch of the Bulgarian 
up of the winter's frost, threatened to ruin the labours of years at home, from which we will take the following anecdote, 
in a single night ; and once at an earlier date, before the workmen | S20Wing how, in some cases, good roads are not conducive-to the 
had learned that an Englishman's word is to be trusted, when | Prosperity of a country :— 

h d . . . : “About twelve miles from Varna, and not far off the route to 
: °y ee — her ag poy . the oe a ons Aap Shumla, is the flourishing village of Gebedji, which is partly Turkish, 
pay; wi e ig an ankets they encamped round our! partly Bulgar. On entering it one is at once struck by the appear- 
tent, while we, on our part, looked to our revolvers.” A hasty | ance of prosperity exhibited in the well-built houses and large flocks of 


ride to Varna to lay the state of affairs before the Tchellaby only | cattle. Between this village and the road is a swamp, with a narrow 
but deep brook running through it. To assist in the construction of 


resulted in an empty -handed return, amid the curses and revilings the line, which passed by the village, I caused a road to be made across 
of the men who still kept up the stage of siege :— the marsh, and a wooden bridge thrown over the brook. The first 
“Matters remained like this till the last day of the month, when | Bight after the bridge vas completed it was cut down, and on making 
we were rejoiced, and I think, the men astonished, to see the Buyuk | 2quiries about it, a Tark told me that rather than live with this easy 
Tchellaby ride up to the tent, accompanied by some mounted police, and | access to the road, the inhabitants, both Turks and Bulgars, would 
a horse with heavy saddle-bags. In spite of this, we heard through tho | burn their houses and migrate to some spot where Turkish officials, 
canvas the men assuring each other that it was only a ruse, and that Turkish troops, and above all, Turkish zaptiehs, could not so easily get 
they were going to be swindled by the dogs of English. Early next | at them,—above all, the zaptichs (mounted police), for they are the 
morning we were astir, and after breakfast the Tchellaby, armed with | Constant and never-ending curse of all the villages, whether Turkish 
a stout whip, stepped outside and addressed the men:—‘ Well, my | °T Bulgar. They are recruited from the very lowest and most 
iads, what do you think of yourselves? You have behaved in a nice | ruflianly of the Turks, Many of them, if not most, have been brigands, 
manner, after agreeing to my offers!’ But here he was cut short by a| and all are robbers. Their pay (even when they get it) is not 
torrent of abuse, and a dozen of ferocious-looking Turks and Tartars | Sufficient to support them, and therefore they depend on their position 
made a rush at him. He stepped back, and then, like lightning, | to secure the comforts of life. They live on the peasants, and all they 
came the hunting-whip among their outstretched hands, and at last on | have, from their horse to their pipe, has been robbed from them. Over 
the head of the ringleader.” and over again I have seen every woman and girl of an entire Christian 
; ’ ai village disappear as if by magic at the approach of a zaptieh, and when 
A general ‘* helter-skelter ; ensued, and petitions for mercy | ho enters the village, all the men stand staring about watching to see 
were sent in; that of the ringleader is too qmaint to be passed | what may take place, like a flock of sheep when a strange dog comes 
over,—‘‘ Gentlemen, I have behaved like a fgol. I have lost a | mong them.” 
fortnight’s work and a quantity of blood. You are all-powerful, | ‘The simile of a flock of sheep is but too suitable to the Bulgarian 
aud I am convinced, all-good. Have mercy on a fool, and allow | peasantry, and like sheep have they been slaughtered. 
him to work for you again, and pay him according to his behaviour.” | Of the virtue and modest behaviour of the Bulgarian women 
It is gratifying to add that in future days this man was accus-! the author speaks in high terms, and his expérience—at the head 
tomed to show a white mark on his shaven crown, as the door | of so large a body of workmen—was not a limited one. The in- 
through which the Englishman had let out the devil from his | stances he gives of the cruel oppression of local rulers would 
brain; and that by industry and skill he had acquired at the | well compare even with “recent events,” and this was ten years 
finishing of the railway a house, six bullocks, three cows, a amall | ago, at the time when we and the other Western nations had 
flock of sheep, and a wife. taken the power of becoming sole protector of the Eastern 
Mr. Barclay on his return from his bootless errand to Varna | Christians out of the hands of Russia, for the purpose, it would 
brought back with him the Mr. Boulby who, in China, as special | almost seem,—at any rate, with the result—of leaving them quite 
correspondent of the Times, was tortured to death by the Chinese. | helpless at the mercy of their oppressors. 
He had expressed some unwillingness to run himself into the | While Mr. Barclay was at Kustendjie he witnessed on a small 
midst of an émeute of workmen, and said once, as he sat listening | scale one of those great movements of the Tartar hordes which 
to the threats of the men outside, that he could fancy nothing | in former times often changed the face of Europe and altered 
worse than being at the mercy of a horde of savage Tartars. We | the destinies of kingdoms. ‘ Asa few bees,” he says, ‘‘ announce 
often, says Mr. Barclay, thought of this after we heard of his | by their buzzing the swarming of a hive,” so a few straggling 
| '‘Lartars came from the Crimean shores, precursors of the great 











* Between the Danube and the Black Sea: ov, Five Years in Bulgaria, By Henry C. 
Barclay. London: John Murray. rial = y“|invasion. Soon “eighty thousand Tartars landed at Kus- 
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tendjie alone.” Hundreds had died at sea of small-pox and 
fever ; dozens of dead were found left behind in the holds of the 
wretched, ill-found Turkish ships which had brought them ACTOS ; 
many died in the railway-waggons, and were thrown out by their 
friends as the train moved on ; others were left where they died. 
Still the immigration rolled on to the interior, and “in a few years 
these hard-working and enterprising people had quite changed 
the face of the Dobrudja ; the great grass plains were ploughed 
up, and the entire country converted into a vast field of corn.” 
We have not space to give our readers a true idea of the more 
amusing aspects of life in Bulgaria. The taste of our author in 
the selection of his illustrations is sometimes questionable, but 
rough ways go with rough places, and a more refined delicacy 
would have made the picture less complete and less graphic. The 
tone of feeling throughout is excellent, and we could desire no 
better employment for a wet day than turning the leaves of Mr. 
Barelay’s cheery narrative of his labours between the Black Sea 


and the Danube. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS AND GIFT BOOKS. 

Chaucer for Children: a Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 
(Chatto and Windus. )— Chaucer for Children sounds like a bold ven- 
ture. Grown-up people commonly turn from him as too difficult, and 
if they know anything at all of him, know him only through the 
varions modernisations that have been made of his principal tales. 
Mrs. Haweis hopes, nevertheless, to find a fit audience among children. 
Her own experience has encouraged her, and though it would be unsafe 
to generalise from the capabilities of one, or more than one, clever 
child, it is quite possible that she may be right. ‘I believe,” she 
very ingeniously remarks, “that much of the construction and 
pronunciation of old English which seems stiff and obscure to 
grown-up people, appears easy to children, whose crude lan- 
guage is in many ways its counterpart. At all events, her book 
deserves success, for it is remarkably attractive in appearance, and 
excellent both in method and matter. First, we have a preface, 
addressed ‘‘to the mother,” with directions for reading Chaucer in 
what we may call the original, with proper accent and rhythm. Then 
comes a life of Chaucer, told in simple, picturosque fashion. After 
this follows the description of the pilgrims, and after this, again, come 
the tales “ Palamon and Arcite,” “The Sumpnour and the Devil,” 
“ Patient Griselda,” “ Aurelius and Dorigenoe,” and ‘‘ The Robbers 
and Death.” Mrs. Haweis’s method is to tell the story as much as 
possible in Chaucer’s own words, connecting the passages which she 
quotes by a prose narrative of her own. These passages are givon 
both in Chaucer’s own language, and in a modernised version 
from the author’s own pen,—a version of which she speaks 
with modest depreciation, but which is in fact executed with 
really admirable skill, and is a model of what such a version 
should be. For those who wish to keep to Chaucer’s own language, 
there are given in the margin equivalents of all obsolete and difficult 
words, a plan much more convenient than the glossary which older 
people find so vexatious, and which would remind a child most dis- 
agreeably of a dictionary. We cannot honestly say that the illustrations 
are as good as the text. The little woodcuts are indeed graphic and 
spirited; the large coloured illustrations are less pleasing. They fail 
chiefly in the faces. That of Dorigene, for instance, has not the look 
of a faithful wife receiving a declaration of love from a man not 
her husband. On the whole, the book can seareely be praised 
too highly. For a gift that shall appeal at once to a child’s 
sense of beauty and its intelligence, nothing could be better. 
Home Life in England. Mlustrated by Engravings on Steel. With 
Short Essays by O. M. Wavertree, (Virtue and Co.) This is ono of 
the handsome volumes which are produced in so surprising a plenty to 
adorn our drawing-room tables. There are sixteen engravings, done 
by some of the most skilful hands in the profession, after the originals 
of well-known artists, among whom we find the names of Constable, 
Turner, Webster, Linnell, Collins, and Lee, to mention six out of the 
total twelve. The originals are, for the most part, well-known pic- 
tures, and the engravings have, we imagine, appeared before. But 
they are not things which we get tired of secing. Mr. Wavertree has 
furnished some letterpress of slight texture, but readable and appro- 
priate-—— Childhood a Hundred Years Ago. By Sarah Tytler, with 
Six Chromos, after paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds. (Marcus Ward 
and Co,) This book is a very happy idea. Who has not been charmed 
with Sir Joshua’s “children,” who has not longed to know something 
of the real life which these young “immortals” led ? Tho six chromos 
represent “The Ago of Innocence,” ‘‘ Angels’ Heads,” ‘ Robinette,” 
‘*Miss Bowles,” “The Strawberry-Girl,” and “Tho Infant Samuel.” 
The original of the first of these pictures is not known. As to the 
rest, we know most of the personal history of the fifth. “The Straw- 
berry-Girl” was ‘“Offy” Palmer, Sir Joshua’s niece, and Miss Tytler 
gives us a very interesting description of her life in the house in 








Leicester Fields. The “Infant Samuel” was, it seems, a young cab- 
bage-net maker, who often sat as a model to Sir Joshua. Miss Tytler 
does not limit herself to descriptions of the children whom the great 
painter actually drew. Her subject is “child life” as it was 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and she treats 
it admirably. She has taken, it is clear, no ordinary pains to 
collect her materials, and she has arranged them with the prac- 
tised literary skill which all readers of ber charming stories expect 
from her pen. The chromos are good specimens of their kind. 
A Rose in Bloom. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
This tale is, we are told on the title-page, “ a sequel to ‘ Eight Cousins.’ ” 
Unluckily, though fairly constant readers of Miss Alcott’s books, we 
missed the “ Eight Cousins,” and so have felt ourselves somewhat at a 
loss when we came to read and criticise the Rose in Bloom. The “ Rose” is 
an heiress, who, when we are first introduced to her, has just come home 
from a tour in Europe. Grave questions present themselves as to her 
future. Will she be a “ butterfly” or a “bee,” and whom will she marry ? 
One of the “ Eight Cousins ” is a fascinating, though unsteady Charlie, 
and the right-minded reader is made to tremble lest a heroine who 
in every sense of the word is “worth” so much should bestow herself 
on so unworthy a suitor. Happily, he shows his real character 
in a way that disposes of his chances, and life having nothing 
left for him if he cannot wear the “Rose,” he is mercifully 
put out of the way by the novelist. Whose suit it is that is 
destined to prosper, and how sundry other love-affairs go on, the reader 
must find out for himself. Let him know, however, that he will find 
a very pretty tale, told with the good-taste and humour which Miss 
Alcott has now taught us to expect in all that she writes. Mr, W. H. 
G. Kingston sends us two more tales of the kind which his pen produces 
with such inexhaustible fertility. Zhe Young Rajah, a Story of Indian 
Life and Adventure; and Twice Lost, a Tale of Shipwreck and of 
Adventure in the Wilds of Australia, (Nelson.) Mr. Kingston knows 
what his young readois expect, and takes care not to disappoint them. 
They are not of the class who have anything of the incredu/us odi fecling 
about them. There is nothing which they are not ready to believe, and 
nothing therefore, so that it be not dull, which they dislike. The 
hero of the Young Rajah begins in a quite common-place manner, 
simply saving the life of a seaman who falls overboard. But we are quite 
prepared to find him playing afterwards the part of Andronicus to 
a wounded tigress, and accept as a matter of course the more than lion- 
like gratitude which the animal shows him. This gratitude is, of course, 
very serviceable. The heir to we know not what honours and wealth is 
naturally the object of the machinations of many enemies, and a 
guardian angel of the very energetic and decided ways of the tigress is 
of the greatest possible use. In Twice Lost, it is, of course, equally 
natural that the hero should find among some savage islanders the lost 
son of a whaling captain whom he bas happened to come across, and 
that when he is himself reduced to extremities he should be relieved by 
his own father, who has meanwhile sold all bis belongings, chartered a 
vessel, and taken a voyage which brings him to the exact place where 
he was wanted. To criticise such things seriously would be out of place. If 
Mr, Kingston’s coincidences are surprising, in his details he is true to life, 
and his books are always on the side of purity, honesty, and manliness, 
Nelly’s Teachers, and What they Learned, by Kate Thorne (Nelson), 
is a well-told story of how two young girls take to teaching a child, and 
how they prosper in their undertaking. It is natural and not without 
humour, and suggests, without obtruding, a good moral. The per- 
plexities of the young teachers are amusing and instructive. He 
would be a Soldier. By R. Mounteney Jephson. (Bentley.) Verisopht 
Boomersbine is a sort of military Winkle, or perhaps it should 
rather be said, a military Verdant Green, for such humour as the book 

contains is of the “ Verdant Green” type. How he joins his regiment, 

what a fool he makes of himself or is made by others, is told in a way 
which does not, we must own, amuse us. Captain Calipash, who is 
never tired of talking of the West Indies, and Captain Chutnee, who 

finds the East equally inexhaustible, General Colley-Whobble, and 

Colonel Rooteen,—such are the characters to which we are introduced. 

Their very names are enough. They seem to say, “ This is funny,” 
just as a child writes under some nondescript object, “ This is a horse.” 
From Cadet to Colonel, the Record of a Life of Active Service, by 

Major-General Sir Thomas Seaton (Routledge), makes an admirable 

contrast in its serious interest to the foolish jocularity of Mr. Jephson’s 

book. Here we have the sober, earnest side of a soldier's life; in the 

other, the folly and dissipation of barrack-life. From Cadet to Colonel 
has, we believe, been noticed before in these columns, and we therefore 

leave it with these words. The Zwo Bartons, by the Author of 

“ My Little Patient ” (James Clarke), has on its title-page a charac- 

teristic utterance by Mr. Maurice about the kind of training which we 

should wish for those committed to our care, that it should be after the 

Gospel, rather than after the Law. The 7wo Burtons are brothers, of 

very diverse temperaments, who come under the charge of a village 

schoolmaster, and are treated as they would be by one who had learnt 

what teaching should be from studying Arnold and Maurice. This is 

an excellent little tale, which teachers and taught alike may read with 

profit.——We have to notice new editions of two of De La Motte 























Fouqué’s famous stories, Thiodolf the Icelander and Minstrel Love. 
(Routledge. ) We have also before us a handsome edition, much 
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more satisfactory in every way than the meagre volume in which we 
are accustomed to see this classical work, of Southey’s Life of Nelson 
(Bickers)—it is illustrated with twelve Woodbury-type photographs— 
and a reprint of Washington Irving’s Bracebridge Hall, illustrated by 
R. Caldecott (Macmillan). Mr. Caldecott’s successful illustrations of 
*‘ Old Christmas” will be remembered, and will serve as a sufficient 
introduction to his new venture. It is sufficient to say that his pencil 
is quite worthy of illustrating even Washington Irving. Tho volume is 
in every way excellent. The Mystical Flora of St. Francis de Sales, 
translated by Clara Mulholland (Dublin: Gill and Son), is a volume of 
extracts from the writings of St. Francis de Sales,—all passages in which 
the saint uses for the purposes of spiritual instruction some imagery 
borrowed from the world of plants. The fruitful and delicate fancy of 
the preacher is excellently exemplified, but we cannot say much for 
the pictures, which seem to us neither well selected nor well executed. 
We have to notice a new edition of A Thousand and One 
Gems of English Poetry, selected and arranged by Charles Mackay, 
LL.D.; illustrated by J. C. Millais, Sir John Gilbert, John Tenniel, 
Birket Foster, and others (Routledge). Sea Birds, and the Lessons 
of their Lives, by Elizabeth Surr (Nelson), combine some pretty coloured 
engravings, with interesting reading. The subject is comparatively 
fresh, and many of the pictures will be as new to young readers as 
they are attractive. Pictures for Happy Hours (Cassell and Co.), 
Little Lily’s Picture-Book, and The Children’s Wreath, a Picture Story- 
Book (Nelson), treat of realities, while Tom Thumb’s Picture-Book (Rout- 
ledge) is devoted to fairy-tales. Peter Parley’s Annual for 1877 (B, 
George) is able to boast of a thirty-sixth appearance, but why “ Peter 
Parley’s”? The true “ Peter Parley ” has been long dead, and a nom de 
plume should, we think, be as much respected as a real name.—.-7he 
Ladies’ Treasury, edited by Mrs. Warren (Bemrose), contains the usual 
miscellanea of fashion, sentiment, and knowledge, which, if we may 
judge from the periodicals which are devoted to them, the 
ladies specially affect. To one series of articles, “My Lady 
Help, and what she taught me,” we turned with eager interest, 
but it did not solve the great problem of the Lady-Help question. The 
difficulty of how the “help” is to get on with the servants is shirked, 
so to speak, by the abrupt disappearance of the girl whom “ Miss Anna” 
is to live with. Other difficulties are surmounted by a tact and dis- 
cretion on her part which are beyond all praise. If there really is 
such a person to be found, she is indeed more “ precious than rubies.” 
Nine-tenths of the papers are occupied with directions about cooking— 
directions which read as if they were most sensible, practical, and 
thorough-going, dealing with principles which the common empirical 

















of the same age, whose acquaintance she makes in the village near 
her home. We have to notice the annual volume of three magazines, 
which are well-established in popular favour, and which it will be 
sufficient to mention; these are Cassell’s Family Magazine (Cassel] 
and Co.), and The Leiewe Hour and The Sunday at Home, both 
published by the Religious Tract Society. Of periodicals Specially 
intended for children, we have before us Little Folks (Cassell and 00.) 
and Merry Sunbeams, an annual of the same character (Ward, Lock, 
and Tyler). 











Messrs. Letts have sent us their larger pocket-book and larger diaries, 
which are, as usual, extremely useful and workmanlike, and will eee 
comparison with their many modern rivals without any reason to dread 
the result. 

Memoirs of a Poodle. Translated by Mrs, Sale-Barker. With Sixty- 
Five Illustrations, (Routledge.)—This is a charming little book, in 
which we suspect the adventures of a good many different canine 
heroes or heroines are ascribed to one particular poodle. But they are 
told with great spirit, and make a very telling little story. The 
illustrations are fair. 

Post-Office London Directory, for 1877. (Kelly and Co.)—The 
seventy-eighth annual publication of this wonderful work of labour 
contains, as usual, the very latest corrections possible under the 
circumstances, having, for example, a list of the new School Board of 
London, whose names were not known till the beginning of December, 
and all the very recently-made judiciary appointments in proper form, 
Whatever can be done to bring the Post-Office London Directory up to 
the latest moment its energetic proprietors do. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Bardsley (Rev. J.), “I will Sing of the Sveies of the Lord,” 12mo (Hatchards) - 
Bellows (J.), Dictionary for the Pocket, French-Eng., Eng.-French (J. Bellows) 10/ 























cookery-books never dream of touching. Little Jack Horner’s Pic- 
ture Book (Routledge), with thirty-six pages of illustrations, is a 
volume with the usual mixture of old and new, of which it may be said, 
as usual, that the old is better. The same may be repeated with 
still more emphasis of five volumes, which we have received 
from the same publishers,—the Blue- Beard Picture-Book, King Luckie- 
boy’s Picture-Book, The Song of Sixpence Picture-Book, Chattering 
Jack's Picture-Book, and The Three Bears’ Picture-Book. All 
these are said to be illustrated by Walter Crane. Some of the 
things we have seen more than once before, “ The Adventures of 
Puffy,” “* The Song of Sixpence,” and “ King Luckieboy’s Party ” are 
some of the old ones. It is difficult to imagine how the same pencil 
could have produced these, which are mostly graceful in outline and 
well coloured, and the extremely disagreeable pictures which we find 
elsewhere, especially in Chattering Jack's Picture-Book. The artist has 
not even taken the commonest pains with these illustrations. “Jack” 
is three years on one page, and eleven on the next. Frisk and his 
Flock. By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. (Cassell and Co.) Frisk is Miss Agatha 
Deane’s little dog, and Miss Agatha, whom the artist has made as 
pretty as she is good, keeps a school for children, to whom Frisk plays 
the part of sheep-dog. The story of these ehildren, their work and 
play, their little joys and sorrows, with here and there some | 
more exciting adventure, as of being lost in a wood, Mrs, Sanford 
tells in this volume very prettily; while she has been fortunate 
in finding an artist who has comething of John Leech’s skill in 
making pretty faces,—witness “Roxie” pouting, page 14. A very 
charming little book, especially for girls. Tiny Houses and their 
Builders (Cassell and Co.) is a very prettily-illustrated little book about 
birds and their nests. Nor is the letter-press inferior to the pictures, 
with its well-chosen anecdotes and curious observations. Why do 
swallows, which so affect kitchen chimneys in England that they are 
called “ kitchen swallows,” never build in them in Ireland ? Of the ! 
same class of book, on asmaller scale, is Talks with Uncle Richard about 
Wild Animals, by Mrs. George Cupples(Nelson). Here, too, we have a 
genuine knowledge of nature skilfully set forth——Bright Rays for Dulj 
Days (Cassell and Co.) contains a variety of little sketches, mostly of 
natural history.——The Adventures of Tom Hanson, by F. Garside, M.A. 
(Samuel Tinsley), is a stirring story of a young boy who, after sundry | 
adventures in a fishing village in England, makes his fortune in Australia 
with the most surprising celerity. He is quite the “industrious | 
apprentice” in nineteenth-century clothes. Nanny’s Treasure, or | 
Trials and Triumphs, from the French of Madame de Stolz (Marcus | 
Ward), is a story of how a young lady of wilful and selfish temper, 
is won over to better thoughts by the patience and courage of a girl | 




















| Warren (Charles), Underground Jerusalem, 8vo .. 



























Benrath (Karl), Bernardino Ochino of Siena, 8V0 .......ssce0++e0 +.+.(Nisbet & Co.) 9/0 
Beveridge (Robert), Clara Ponsonby, cr 8vo (S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Brown (Rt.), The Hidden Mystery; or, the Revelations of the World(Nisbet & Co.) 10/6 
Children’s T reasury (The), Vol for July to Dec., 1876 ........« (Haughton & Co.) 2/0 
China’s Millions, Vol for 1876  ..........s0.c0-escceees. (Morgan & Scott) 1/6 
Churchman’s Companion (The), Vol for July to Dec., 1876 ......(Masters & Co.) 4,0 
Ciceronis in Gaium Verrem, Actio Prima, 12mo ...... (Cambridge Warehouse) 1/6 
Ciceronis in Q. Cecilium, Divinatio, &c.,12mo ......... (Cambridge Warehouse) 3/0 
Clowes (F.), Elementary Treatise on Practical Chemistry cr 8vo ...(Churchill) 7/6 
Comyn (Angus), Love the Leveller, Cr 8VO .......ce.cccseesesssseeceseeeres ‘8. Tinsley) 7/6 
Cooke (E. W.), Leaves from My Sketch-Book, folio .......ccsesees++-+« (J. Murray) 31/6 
Cross (James), Resurrection, What is It? cr 8vo.. *(Houiston & Sons) 3/6 
Everard (Rev. G.), Beneath the Cross, 18m0 ..........sessorseseseseceeees (Hunt & Co.) 1/6 
Fleming (Rev. J.), The Saint in Sunshine, 12mo . ..(Haughton & Co.) 1/6 
Garside (F.), Adventures of Tom Hanson, Cr 870 .......sccesee cseeeees (S. Tinsley) 5/0 
Godet (F.), Commentary on the Gospel of St. John “ 8vo & T. Clark) 10/6 
Good Stories, Volume for 1876, cr 8vo....... (W. W. Gardner) 5/0 
Hamjlton (R.), History of British Fishes, } (Hardwicke) 9/0 
Home Visitor (The), Volume for 1876 2/0 
| Homilist (The), Enlarged Series, Vol 2, cr Sv 7/6 
Hood (E. P.), The Romance of Biography. cr 8v0 ostinn (J. Clarke & Co.) 5/0 
How Jack got into Trouble; or, Lost and Found, 12mo ......... (Book Soeiety) 2/0 
Jardine (W.), Birds of Great Britain, New Edition, 4 vols 12mo ...(Hardwicke) 18/0 
Jewitt (L.) and S.C. Hall, Stately Homes of England, 2nd Series (Virtue & Co.) 21/0 
Kettle (Rosa M_.), Hillesden on the Moors, cr 8vo ........ ecccccecee coe (James Weir) 5/0 
Lay Preacher (The), Vol. 1, Third Series, _ enn .(F. E. Longley) 3/6 
Lees (W.), Acoustics, Light, and | ae «...(Collins & Co.) 2/6 
London Society, Vol 30, 8vo (Low & Co.) 104 
Lotty’s Visit to Grandmama, by Brenda, Cr 8¥0  ........ecseccerseceesee (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Luthardt (C. E.), St. John's Gospel, Vol 1, 8v0.......++.00.0 (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Maban (A.), Life-Thoughts on the Rest of Faith, cr 8¥0 (F. E. Longley) 3/6 
Monthly Packet (The), Vol 22, 8v0..........00.+-0000 (Mozley & Co.) 7/0 
Moore (W. J.), Manual of Family Medicine for India, 2nd Edition (Churchill) 10/0 
Mores (Sarah), Pretty Polly, or the History of a Cockatoo, 4to (Goubaud &Sons) 3/6 
Neame (E. J.), Catherine Morford, 12mo ..(Book Society) 1/6 
Old, Old Story (The), Illustrated, 16mo cittiininaasesetnebeeeitentd (Ww. W.Gardner) 1/6 
Oldfield (Edmund), St. Peter's and St. Paul's, 8v0 .......00.00000 Longman & Co.) 3/6 
Oxenden (Rev. A.), & Rev.C. Ramsden, Family Prayers for 8 Weeks (Hatchards) 6/0 
Parish Magazine (The), Volume for 1876 ..........++ secesseereeeee( W. W. Gardner) 2/0 
Penuel, Volume 1, 8vo (F. E. Longley) 2/6 
Plunkett (Hon. Joy Words of Help to Working Women, 12mo..,.(Gall & Inglis) 2/6 
Polko (E.), Musical Tales, Phantasms, Sketches, Second Series ..(S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography, Ed. by Rev. G. Butler (Longman) 7/6 
Pulpit Echoes, Volume 2, 8vo (F. E. Longley) 2/6 
Renton (W.), Vils and Water-Colours, eae (Edmonston & Douglas) 5/0 
Rothe (R.), Sermons for the Christian Year,—Advent rs Trinity (T. &T. Clark) 6/0 


Spencer (H.), The Principles of Sociology, Vol 1, 8vo .. 
Spry (W. J. J.), Cruise of H.M.S. * Challenger,’ 8v0 
| Steele (A. C.), Condoned, 3 vols cr 8vo 


sleterecier & Norgate) 21/0 
...(Low & Co.) 18/0 








Thackeray (Miss), Miss Angel, New Edition, cr 8vo 7 mith, Elder, & Co.) 6/0 
Vagabond Charlie, by Vagabond, cr 8vo (8S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Vergili Maronis Acneidos, Liber X., 12mo ...... 1/6 


(Cambridge Warehouse) 

seesesee(Haughton & Co.) 5/0 
(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
(Bentley & Son) 21/0 
«(Low &Co.) 3/6 
coment (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
(Hurst & Blackett) 9/0 
--(Mozley & Co.) 7/6 








Voyage of Life (The), Homeward Bound, cr 8vo . 
Walford (E.), Tales of our Great Families, 2 vols c 


Wheeler (C. B.), Gleams through the Mists, 16mo 
Winslow (O.), The Nightingale Song of David, cr 8 
Yonge (Charles Duke), Life of Marie Antoinette, 2ud ed..., 
Yonge (C. M.), Womanukind, cr 8vo 














To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on t Friday. 


7? ART JOURNAL for JANUARY (price 2s 6d) 


contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
{. SIMPLETONS. After S. L. Fildes. 
II. CLEOPATRA and CESAR. After J. L. Géréme, H.R 
Ill. GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON. After J. H. Folly, R.A. 
LITERARY CONTENTS: 
Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin| The Works of Edward J. Poynter, R.A. 
Landseer, R.A., in the Collectionof| By James Dafforne. Illustrated. 
| The Use of Animal Forms in Orna- 








her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated. 


Italy. Illustrated. | mental Art. By F. E. Hulme, F.LS., 
The Centennial Exhibition in Phila- | &c. Illustrated, 
delphia. By Prof. Archer, F.R.SE. | Scenery of the Pacific Railway. By W. 
Norway. By R. T. Pritchett, FSA. | H. Rideing. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Reviews, &c. 


London: VirTUE and Co., Lim'td, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers 











December 28, 1876.] 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
, JUSTIN MacOARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 

TGENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
JANUAR Ywill contain the Opening Chapters 
“7a NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN MAC- 
CARTHY, entitled “ MISS MISAN- 
THROPE,” together with various other con- 
tributions of interest. 


Hustrations. 
December 30, price One Shilling, with I 
THE GENT '§ MAGAZINE 









No. 1,753, for JANUARY. 


Conran, ee 
ss MISANTHROPE. Chaps. 1-3. yy Justin c- 
a Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN WAR-TIME. 

Brsmarck's LITERARY Facutty. By Dr. F. Hueffer. 
Tue RECOVERY OF PALESTINE. By W. Hepworth 
Illustrated. 















Dixon. 
+g STORY OF ROMEO AND JULIET. By G.E. Mackay. 
= an Uae Krxg OTHO. By Walter Thornbury. 






song. By Joseph Knight. 
\AR'S-HEAD DINNER AT OXFORD, AND A GER- 


nro SuN-Gop. By Kari Blind. 
pexe-S&A EXPLORATION. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 


TapiE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 
NEW STORY by Mrs. LYNN LINTON. _ 

BELGRAVIA for JANUARY contains 
the First Part of a New Story (Illus- 
trated) entitled * The WORLD WELL 
LOST,” by E. LYNN LINTON, Author 
of “ Patricia Kemball ;” a complete Story by 
WILKIE COLLINS, entitled “ The CAP- 
TAIN'’S LAST LOVE,” with an Illustra- 
tion ; and Contributions from CHARLES 
READE, CUTHBERT BEDE, Dr. 
CHARLES MACKAY, R. H. HORNE, 
JAMES PAYN, 7. A. TROLLOPE, 
and others. 
Now ready, One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 

EL RAVI 














No. 123, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Caprarn’s Last Love. By Wilkie Collins. 
Illustrated by J. W. Morgan. 
SToRY-HUNTING IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. By 
Cuthbert Bede. 
A Scuoot-Boarp Lyric. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
Tue Woxtp Wen Lost. Chaps. 1-3. By E. Lynn 
Linton. Illustrated by Hevry French. 
Love's Magic Mrrxor. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
A JAPANESE HOLIDAY. 
DousLes. By Charles Reade. Illustrated by J. Nash. 
A FAMILY PARTY IN THE PrAzza OF ST. PETER. 
Part Il. By T. A. Trollope. 
Finpine His LEVEL. By James Payn. 
AN AMATEUR ASSASSIN. 
JuuretT, Chaps. 25-27. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW PAMPHLET. 
Now ready, price One REPUBL 

NOTE of an ENGLISH REP ICAN 
on the MUSCOVITE CRUSADE. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

Price One Shilling. 

RUSSIA BEFORE EUROPE. By 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 

Half-bound, paper boards, 21s; or elegantly half- 

bound crimson morocco, gilt, 25s. 

The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO. Fift 
Engravings from the Graphic, most carefully 
printed on the finest plate paper (18 in. by 15 in.) 
from the original Engravings. 

DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.—In 9 vols. 8vo, £4 10s. 

The WORKS of § SPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. Third 
Edition, with Mr. Dyce’s Final Corrections. 

“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet ap- 
peared...... Mr. Dyce’s edition is a great work, worthy 
of his reputation, and for the present it contains the 
standard text.”"—7imes. 












































LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


The Bonus was the largest yet declared. 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
G OWER - STREET SCHOOL | for 

tT GIRLS will Reopen on Thursday, January 18th. 
Fees, Two, Three, and Four and a Half Guineas a 
Term. For further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street. +1 ee 
RIGHTON COLLEGE, 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late 
Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
SECRETARY. 
_ Next term commences JANUARY 23, 1577. 

a YEAR; CLERGYMEN’S 
SONS, £50—A LANCING MAN and 

OXFORD GRADUATE will prepare YOUNG BOYS 
for the Public Schools on these terms, teach them 
Six hours a day, and give them as good living as most 
Public Schools give. No extras. 

Address, “*Churchman,” Spillman's Court, Rod- 
borough Hill, Gloucestershire. 


ISS HILL, Miss Octavia Hill, and 
Miss Florence Hill undertake the EDUCA- 
TION of a few RESIDENT PUPILS, at their own 
house, 14 Nottingham Piace, London. The Course 
comprises Instruction in English,and the Elements of 
Natural Science, French, German, Latin, and Italian ; 
Music, Drawing, and Dancing. Inclusive Terms, 
Eighty Guineas a year. 
I EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square (late 4% 
and 49 Bedford Square). LENT TERM will BEGIN 
on Thursday, January 18, 1877. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 
H. LE BRETON, ‘Honorary Secretary. 
P RIVATE TUITLON—TWO VACAN- 
CIES.—The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A. (Cambridge Math. Tripos, Le Bas Prizeman, 
1868), assisted by a Graduate in Classical Honours, 
prepares FOUR PUPILS for the University and Com- 
petitive Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a 
Term. References: Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
Oxford; Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Backs; Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Charles Smith, 
Esq., Tutor of Sid. Coll. Camb., and others. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
































Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with [lustrations, 21s. 
The LIFE of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 
By Ernst GunL and W. Koner, Translated from 
the Third German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
HUEFFER, With 545 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 
A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 
ROSENGARTEN. By W. COLLET-SANDARS. With 
639 Illustrations. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 










5 heen ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
Moira louse, Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for 
the higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals. 








GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; or, 
the Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
“Physiologie du Gott” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
With Introduction by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAweis. With Eight 
Coloured Pictures and Woodcuts by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 24s. 

The HUNTING -GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a Description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By RICHARD IrvING DopGE. With an 
Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER 
By MARK TWAIN. With 100 Illustrations. 

“The earlier part of the book is to our thinking the 
most amusing thing Mark Twain has written. The 
humour is not always uproarious, but it is always 
genuine, and sometimes almost pathetic.”"—Atheneum. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
















pe tt ee COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—The Next Entrance Examina- 
tion will take place on Friday, January 12, 1877. 
There are a few vacancies. The College has been 
founded in order to enable Studeots somewhat 
younger than ordinary Undergraduates to take Uni- 
| versity degrees. Older Students are not refused. 
Special attention is paid to the needs of those who 
wish to become Schoolmasters, and a wise economy 
is carried out in all the arrangements. For further 
| information, apply to the WARDEN, 7 Trumpington 
Street, Cambridge. 


Brce CASTLE, TOTTENHAM. 


| Headmasters.—GronGs BirkpecK Hib, D.C.L., 
| Pembroke College, Oxford; Rev. WILLIAM ALMACK, 
| M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, late Composition 
| Master at Bradfield College. 
| In the clase-work special attention is paid to each 
boy’s strong point, weakness in one branch not being 
lowed to retard advance in others. 
Special provision for young boys preparing for the 
Public Schools. 
Excellent cricket and football grounds. 
For Terms, list of honours at Oxford, Cambridge, 














| 


The next Bonus will be declared to 3lst December, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 
OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
» BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Professor JOHN HALL GLADSTONE, Esq., Ph.D., 
F.RS., will deliver a Course of Six Lectures (ad 
toa Juvenile Auditory), “On the Chemistry of Fire,” 
commencing on Thursday next, December 28, at 3 
o'clock; to be ti l on D ber 30, 1876; and 
January 2, 4, 6, 9, 1877. Subscription to this Course, 
One Guinea (Children under sixteen, Half-a-Guinea); 
to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. Tickets 
may now be obtained at the Institation. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP.—The 
Governors of Kimbolton Grammar School, 
Hunts, are prepared to receive applications from 
Candidates (Graduates of some University within the 
British Empire) for the post of Head Master. 
a to proceed to an election in the month of 
‘ebruary next, and the elected Candidate will be re- 
quired to commence his duties immediately after the 
next Midsummer holidays. Full particulars may be 
biained on application to the Secretary, Mr. OC. R. 
WADE-GERY, St. Neots, 














: Y Neots, Hunts. wea 
NIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


Epiphany Term will Commence on January 16th, 
1877. The following Scholarships and Exhibitions 
will be awarded by examination, commencing 
January 17th :— 

(L) To Candidat as n 
Arts, one Fx hip of £70, and one of 
£30 per annum, tenable for two years. 

To Students in Arts who have resided during three, 
and not more than four terms, one Foundation 
Scholarship of £30, tenable for one year. 

(2.) To Students in Theology— 

On admission, one Scholarship of £60 per annam, 
tenable for two years, and one Exhibition of £30, 
tevable for one year. Also, one Exhibition of £20 per 
annum, tenable for two years, restricted to Students 
of limited means. 

After one year's residence, one Exbibition of £30. 
tenable for one year. 

Open to Graduates, one of £40, 

The successful candidates will not be required to 
ec ve their id immediately. 

The annual value of the Scholarships and £xhibi- 
tions, open to Theological Students, is upwards of 
£700, 

Applications for further information must be ad- 
dressed to “ The Warden's Secretary,” Durham. 


jk REV. R. H. HART, Vicar of 

Bentley, Suffulk, formerly Scholar of Emmaruel 
College, Cambridge, takes PUPILS frem the age of 
eight, to be prepared with his own Son for a Public 
School. References: The Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester ; Rev. Dr. Abbott, Head Master 
of the City of London School; Rev. J. Li. Davies, 18 
Blandford Square, London ; Rev. R. H. Quick, 11 Orme 
Square, Bayswater. 


| RITISH MUSEUM.—In future, the 
British Museum will be closed for the pur- 
poses of cleaning, &c., during the first week in Febru- 
ary, the first week in May, and the first week in 
October, instead of as hitherto, during the first week 
in January, May, and September. 
4. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, December 9, 1876. 

I es ERSITY COLLEGE (or North 
Lovdon) HOSPITAL is in urgent need of Funds 

to mect current expenses. Contributions thankfully 
received by Messrs. COUTTS and CO. Bankers, 


Strand, and by the Secretary at the WTK 
_ Christmas, 1876. H. J. KELLY, RN. _ 


ONDON HOMCEOPATHIC 
4 HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
Additional Funds indisy bie. Unend d, 440 
In-patients, 6,000 Out-patients, during 1876. Attend- 
ances of Patients in 1876, 17,000. Numbers now in 
Wards, 50. Accidents, surgical, and urgent cases 
admitted. Trained Nurses. r 
EBURY, Chairman of the Board of Management. 
G. A. CROSS, Secretary. 
Bankers, PRESUOTT, GROTE, and CO. 


T° be SOLD by EXECUTORS,— 


for admissi Stndant 


Sehol 





dati 

















DEBENTURES of £100 EAOH, to pay 5} per 
cent. interest in a highly Prosperous Manufacturing 
Company, secured on Freehvid and Leasehold Pre- 
mises and other property of ample value.—Apply to 
Messrs. PADDISON, SON, and TILLEY, Solicitors, 57 





and London, &c., apply to either Headmaster. 


Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.0. 
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ARTNERSHIP.—£20,000 WANTED. 
—This amount is required to extend a sound 
manufacturing business, established over twenty 
2 are, during which time the profits can be proved to 
ave averaged over 15 per cent. per annum. The Pro- 
prietor is willing to take either an active Partner with 
the above capital, or a sleeping Partner under the 
Limited Partnership Act. The highest references given 
and required. None but Principal's or their Solicitors 
will be treated with. Apply to “Alpha,” care of 
= GREENWOOD, Advertising Agent, Liver- 
pool. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANF 

—Every evening, the FORTY THIEVES. The 
Vokes Family. Premiere danseuse, Mdlle. Bossi, 
Double Harlequinade. Clowns, U. Lauri and F. 
Evans. Preceded by BOX AND COX. Prices from 
6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. Morning per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Children and 
schools admitted at half-price to all parts of the 
theatre, upper gallery excepted. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Entire 
change of Entertainment. HYLDEMOER, a 
Fairy Story, with a Ghost effect, by HANS CHRIS- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, tran:lated and adapted by Mr. 
EDWARD ROSE. OHRISTM AS and its CUSTOMS; 
and a New Optical Entertainment, consisting of 
FAMOUS STATUARY under the LIME-LIGHT, and 
the SHADOW-PANTOMIME, by Mr. J. L. KING. 
CHEMICAL MAGIC, by Professor GARDNER. The 
SEANOE, by the Polytechnic Medium. The TALKING 
LION, &c., by Mr. JAMES MATTHEWS. TheGIANT 
OHRISTMAS-TREE. Diving-bel), Leotard, the Aerial 
Mercury, and the finest collection of Mcdel Engines in 
London. Admission to the whole, Is ; Schools and 
Children under ’ Ten, 6d. Open from 12 till 5and 7 till 10. 


Ts TITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS,. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 
from 10 until 6. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. —H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN.— 
5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


VWA7 ILL S’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W.D.and H O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
_ Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Porman Square); and 
18 | Trinity Street, London, 8 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. —CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed. * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 209 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
q° visite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

~ on the circumference of the body two inches 

elow. the ae being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


EW PATENT. . 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


T THIS FESTIVE SEASON many 
persons suffer from HEADACHE, INDIGES- 




















TION, aud other unpleasant symptoms. The use of | 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS produces immediate relief, | 


without pain or inconvenience, and may be resorted to 


at al] times with perfect confidence. Sold by ail 


Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This purify- 

ing and regulating medicine should occasionally 

be had recourse to during foggy, cold, and wet weather. 
These Pills are the best preventives of hoarseness, sore 
throat, diphtheria, pleurisy, and asthma, and are sure 
remedies for congestion, bronchitis, and inflainmation. 








A woderaie attention to the directions folded round | 
each box will enable every invalid to take the Pills in | 


@ most advantsgeous manner: they will there be 
taught the proper doses, and the circumstances under 
which these must be increased or diminished. Hollo- 
way’'s Pills act as alteratives, aperien's, and touics; a 
simple cold or catarrh, thoughtlessly neglected, too 
frequently creates a future of immiuent danger, 


which these Pills, aided by persevering inunction of } 


Holloway’s Ointment on the surface, would avert. 


HOWARD’S 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, 


PARQUET FLOORING. 


PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2¥rr. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 
OF 


WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 


AND 
POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 
26 BERNERS STREET, 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 


LONDON. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





G’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
The marvellous purifying properties of 
pure Vegetable Charcoal upon the human 
system have only recently heen recognised. 
It absorbs all acidity and impure gases in 
the stomach and bowels, and thus gives a 
healthy tone to the digestive organs. 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each. 


Be CHARCOAL BISCUITS: 
‘Worms in Children are speedily eradi- 
cated by the use of these biscuits.” 
Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


yRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in 1s Tins. 


These preparations are to be obtained of 
all Chemists throughout the World. 


os 





In commen of Spurious [mitations of 
EA. AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Oross# 
and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export Oilmen gener- 
=, Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
wor 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 





RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
Dr. = oil."--Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
r. Hassa 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PEA FLOUR, 
is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
In packets, 1d, 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, 1s, Is 6d, 


and 3s each. 
W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
Sold i by all Grocers. 

DURE, FRAGR ANT, ‘DURABLE, 
Comfortable and ‘Refreshing. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Recommended by 
PROFESSOR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 
for the Tiolet, the Nursery, or for Shaving, and to 
which Five Prize Medals were awarded. 

Sold in Tablets, One Shilling each, 
_by Chemists and Hairdressers Every where. 


[SEF ORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 








The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, —— and Infants. 

NEFORD and CO., 
172 New Boud. Street, London; and all Chemists. 


UNYADL JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. * Most 
valuable and palatable."—Professor MACNAMARA. 
“ Most pleasant and efficacious.’"—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.—* Preferred to Puilna and Friedrickshall.” 
—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.—* According to Liebig, 
au aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
“ Agreeable, safe, and eiflicacious.’"—Jritish Medical 
Journal, 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 





| Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ats HILL, Lonpon, E.C.; 

Anp 21 BacuELor’s WALK, DUBLIN. 


"MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE'S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 

Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 

to the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET 
London, E.C._ 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS — 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CABPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece 


4 STHMA and 


(\HRON IC BRONCHITIS. 
The most efficacious remedy will be 
found to be 
ATURA TATULA, 
in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking 
and inhalation, prepared by 
GAVoRY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 





sold by them and all other Ohemists. 
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es 2 <peteerse 
HOTEL, RAMSGATE 
RANVILUE  RENOE-ON-SEA. ‘ 


“~\ RANVILLE SPECIAL EXPRESS. 
G Arrangements have been made with the 
South-Eastern BeBway to run a FIRST- 
CLASS SPECIALPRI ATEEXPRESS 
to Ramsgate every Friday. The next 
train wil] leave on the 29th inst., from 
Charing Cross at 3.45, and Cannon 
Street at 3.50, arriving at Ramsgate 
6 p.m. (Table d’hote at the Hotel at 


7 - 
§ SPECIAL PRIVATE EXPRESS 
mil return from Ramsgate on Monday, 
the Ist Jan., at 8.30 a.m., arriving in 
town at 10.45. Fares: Return Tickets, 
30s. An allowance of 12s 6d made to 
visitors staying at the Granville Hotel, 
and special terms for families. RETURN 
TICKETS can be obtained at the fol- 
lowing addresses: — Mitchell's, Old 
Bond Street; Midland Grand Hotel, 
Midland Railway; Bailey's Hotel, Glou- 
cester Road, South Kensington; Gaze's 
Tourist Ticket Office, 140 Strand; 
Bowles’s American Reading Rooms, 440 
Strand; Balog ont Co., 10 King Street, 
St. James's; Hays's, Royal Exchange, 
corner of Cornhill; Army and Navy 
Toilet Club, 24 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.0.; Pottle, Royal Exchange. 


RANVILLE HOTEL.—BATHS :— 
Gt TURKISH and OZONE, Hot and Cold 
Sea Water, Hydropathic, and Swimming. 
BED and BOARD, with Attendance, 12s 6d 

a-day. Special Terms for Families. 


TILLE HOTEL is_ superbly 
ae specially provided with atta 


nieace for a Winter Residence. 
comfort and convenie: oor een THE MANAGER. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 


8.W. 
ag tol from Premiums and Interest £395,565 


nds in hand.....0+0-+s secesveseee £3,056,035 
| terns and Form: posal may be ob- 
lication. 
essainatined GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 


Offices, 54 Old . xoad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

: 


























rid. 
GEORGE WILLIAM 
Secretaries { }OHN J, BROOMFIEL 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool : Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Par- 
ticipating class, 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Com- 





pany. 
*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christ- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


Or MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., an. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 

Annual Income, £' . 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca! 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


K 424s L L WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal pu es is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HASSALL:— 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed samples 








ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


This day is published, price 2s 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES. 


By the Rev. W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 


Being the Fourth Volume of the SUPPLEMENTARY 
SERIES, of which have appeared :— 


LIVY. By the Editor. 
OVID. By the Rev. Alfred Church, M.A. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 


PERTIUS. By the Rev. James DAVigs, M.A. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, price Sixpence. 


SERB AND OTHERS v. TURCO PSHA: 
THE HISTORY OF A LAWSUIT IN THE COURT 
OF MARS. 


By GULIELMOUS SCRIBLERUS. 


London: CURTICE and CO., Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


HE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Vol. L—A MODERN MINISTER. 


MODERN MINISTER. 
LX Vol. I. of the CHEVELEY NOVELS. — 


Now ready, 8vo, 6s. 

HE SERVANT of JEHOVAH, a 
Commentary, Grammatical and Critical, upon 
Isaiah lii. 13—liii. 12, with Dissertations upon the 
Authorship of Isaiah 40-66, and the meaning of Ebed 
Jehovah. By W. Urwick, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Dublin), 

Tutor in Hebrew, New Coll., Lond. 
+ “or T. and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON 

and Co. 


rMuE LITTLE BOOK of the MARTYRS 
of the CITY of ROME, being an Account of 
some of the Principal Martyrdoms of the Roman 
Empire, and of the particular Modes of Torture and 
Death which the Christian Martyrs suffered from 
Sentences of the Roman Courts of Law. By the 
Rev. Henry Formby, Author of “Sacram Sep- 
tenarium,” &c. With Sixty-one entirely new Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, best paper, gilt 
edges, price 3s. Just published. 
ndon: BurRNS and OaTes, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Will shortly appear. 
N EXPOSTULATION with the 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 


By Don Pepro VERDAD. 
Messrs. S. STRAKER and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1877. 

The Best, the Most Complete, and the Most 

Useful Almanack published, is now ready, and may 
be had of all Booksellers, Stationers and Newsvendors, 
and at all Railways, price 1s; or 1s 6d, neatly half-bd, 














ARRICK’S HOUSE. — See THE 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), 
for View and Particulars; also View and Plan of 
Branch Sailors’ Home, Liverpool—From a Ducal 
Kitechen—Paris Exhibition Building —Architecture in 
Ireland—Cottage Homes of England, &c.—Office, 46 
Catherine Street, and of all Newsmen. 
KITCHEN 


PrENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested before 
finally deciding to visit the SHOW - ROOMS of 
WILLIAM S. BURTON. They contain such an 
assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ........ «from 11s 8d to £15 18s. 
Bright ditto, with ormolu orna- 
from £4 to £36. 














of this well-known and popular Whisky. The 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Oflices, 4 Beaufort Build 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
A LTO DOURO, fine OLD PORT, 
é 30s per dozen. Matured seven years in Wood. 
ure and genuine. Excellent for invalids, and un- 
equalled at the price. Re ded with fid 
Railway paid. 


HENRY BRETT a ls 7 
Retablished lene. nd Co., 26 and 27 High Holborn. 








ments 
Bronzed Fenders ..... eoeccoocenees from 3s 9d to £10 5s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ......from £2 10s to £20 15s. 
Chi -pieces from £1 10s to £100. 
Fire-irons, set of three ............from 4s 6d to £6 10a. 
OAL SCOOPS.—W. 8S. BURTON 


has 400 different patterns of COAL SCOOPS 
on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. The 
prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; ditto, zinc-lined, from 5s 3d; 
covered Box Scoops, from 5s 9d; ditto, with Hand 
Scoop, from 7s 3d; ditto, with fancy ornamentation, 
from 14s; highly finished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitatiou-ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 37s 6d to 150s, 


wii M 8S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Iroumonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, con- 
tainiog upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 Large 
Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 
2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories, 84 Newman 
Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to any part of the United Kingdom is 
trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always under- 
take delivery at a smal! fixed rate. 











On WEDNESDAY, in time for New-Year's Gifts 
in medium 8vo, price 21s, cloth extra, 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SAINT JOHN. 


BY THE 
REV. JAMES MACDONALD, D.D. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the 


VERY REV. J. S. HOWSON, D D., 


Dean of Chester, Joint-Author of “Conybeare and 
Tlowson's St. Paal.” 


With Twenty-one Full-Page Illustrations, engraved, 
especially for this work from recent Photographs, 
Five Maps, &c. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 


noster Row. 





The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
will be bmn oy on the Ist of January, April, 
July, and October, price 6s. Post free for the 
year for 21s, in advance. 

Contents of No. CXXIX., for JANUARY. 

1, JuLIAN’s Letrers—2. Toe Poetry oF THe OLD 
TESTAMENT—3. ALEXANDER VINET—4. PrigsrHoop 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW TesTAMENT—5. Henpeet 
Spencer's SocroLtocy: its Ground, Motive, and 
Sphere—6. THe SERVIAN WAR—7. Gurzot's History 
Or FrRaNCE—8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


The ARGONAUT. Price Sixpence 
Monthly. Edited by GzorGe GLADSTONE, F.US., 
F.B.GS. 

The contents of the New Volume, commenting in 
thor. 





JANUARY, will include Contributions by 
<r FS.A.; Prof. Gladstone, Ph.D, F.RS.; 
J. Baldwin Brown, B.A.; John Macgregor (Rob Roy); 
Rev. J. Alexander Jacob, M.A., and PRRIODICAL he 
PORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, by the followin 
highly-qualified Writers:—Puysics. By Prof. W. F. 
Barrett, F.R.S.E., of the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin.—CHemistry. By 8S. P. Thompson, B.A, B.Sc. 
—ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A., 
F.R.A.S.—GEoGRAPHY. By E. ©. Rye, F.Z.S., of the 
— Geographical Society, London.—GroLocy. By 
B. B. Woodward, of the Geological Society, London. — 
BroLoGy. By Prof. W. R. McNab, M_D., of the Ro 
College of Science, Dublin —TecHNoLoey. By Charles 
W. Vincent, F.R.S.E., of the Royal Institution, London, 
“It is full of articles of real merit."—Liferary World. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


The CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Monthly, One Shilling. post-free. 
The JANUARY Number is now realy, containing— 

THe INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF CLERICAL AND MEDI- 
CAL Functions. By B. W. Richardson, Esq, M.D, 
F.R.S., Author of * Diseases of Modern’ Life,” &c. 
—OUTLINES OF SERMONS FROM THE First MORNING 
LEssONS. By the Very Revs. the Dean of Cashel and 
the Dean of Edinburgh, Rev. Canon Hoare, Rev. H. 
Linton, M.A., and Rey. G. Venables.—M£&TINGS FOR 
District Visirors. By Rev. Canon Thorold.— 
LETTERS TO a YOUNG CL#RGYMAN. No. 1. By the 
Rev. Canon Miller, D.D.—THx OPposiTIONS OF 
Scrence FALSELY sO CALLED. By the Rev. Martin 
Hart, M.A. 

The Archbishop of York says :— I think that ‘ The 
Clergyman's Magazine’ meets a rea] want, and will be 
more valued and sought after when its object is more 
widely known. Candidates for Holy Orders have pro- 
fessed themselves at a loss to find works that will 
guide them in the composition of sermons. I have 
lately taken to r ding this gazine, which 
seems to supply what they require. If it continues as 
it has begun, it will have a subtantial share in raising 
the standard of the Charch of England.” 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. 8. 
Cox. Price One Shilling, Monthly. The New 
Volume, commencing in January, wil! contain im- 
portant Contributions by Canon Farrar, F.B.S., 
Autbor of * The Life of Christ ;” Professor Godet, 
of Neuchatel: Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, B.D.; Pro- 
fessor Plumptre, M.A.; Rey. A. B. Bruce, D.D., 
Author of ** The Training of the Twelve;” Profes- 
sor Stanley Leathes and Dr. H.R. Reynolds, Dr, 
James Morison, Professor H. B. Davidson, and 
other eminent Biblical Scholars. 

CONTENTS OF THe JANUARY Nomser, Now 
READY:—THE Book OF Jon. The First Colioquy. By 
the Editor.—Tae Gospst IN THe Eprsties. By Rev. 
J. Rawson Lumby, B.D.—Joun’s DousTing MgssaGs 
TO JESUS By Rey. A. B. Bruce, D.D.—Tas Waiter 
OF THS FOURTH Gospet AND St. JouN. By Professor 
Stanley Leathes, M.A.—Tue New-Testament VIEW 
or Lirg. By Rev. Macpherson, M.A. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


The EXPOSITOR. Vol. IV. (J wly to 
December, 1876), is now ready, price 7s 6d. ted 
by the Rev. SAMUS COX. With Contributions by 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury; Professor 
A. M. Fairbairn; Professor Robertson Smith, 

M.A ; Professor Piamptre, M.A.; Professor Rey- 


























nolds, D.D.; the Editor, &e. 
| London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
| noster Row. 
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TRUBNER & CO.S LIST OF BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON. 


BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. — Second 


Edition. 32mo, pp. 616, with 4 Maps, neatly bound in dark green roan with tuck, price 10s 6d. 
“ We are indebted to the author for the greatest of typographical marvels, and at the same time, for an 


admirable Dictionary."— Times. 
The SONG of the REED, and other Pieces. By E. H. 
PALMER, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
Among the contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiyam, and from other 
Persian as well as Arabic poets. Among the original pieces will be found “Ye Hole in ye Walle,” “A 
Legend of Barnwell Abbey,” “ The Devil to Pay,” &c. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. Gree. 


Fourth Edition, considerably Enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. (Just published. 


AMONGST MACHINES. A Description of various Mechanical 


Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. A Book for Boys, copiously 
Illustrated. By the Author of “The Young Mechanic.” Imperial 16mo, pp. viii.-336, cloth, 7s 6d. 
(Just published. 

“ This volume honestly presents itself without any disguise of fiction as a book of instruction for boy- 
readers.”—Daily News. 

“The explanations are extremely lucid, and copious diagrams of machines and parts of machines enable 
the reader to follow the text with great ease.'—Standard. 

‘Throughout the subject is treated in the simplest and most elementary way, without taking for granted 
any previous knowledge on the part of the reader."—Journa! of Society of Arts. 

“This is one of those valuable elementary works which make their approach to public notice by the 
humble announcement that they are books for boys, whereas the pabulum presented is well fitted to nourish 
the scientific mental structure of children of a larger growth.”—Colliery Guardian, 

“ The design of this book, and the manner in which it is carried out, may both be commended without 
reserve."—Manchester Examiner. 

“The work is professedly a book for boys, and will unquestionably prove acceptable to a large number of 
them.”—Mining Journal. 

“This is really a most usefal and valuable book, giving, as it does, descriptions of the various mechanical 
appliances used in the manufacture of wood, metal, and other substances.”—Liverpool Albion. 


OSTRICHES and OSTRICH - FARMING. By Junius DE 


MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the South-African Republic for France, and late Member of the Legisla- 

tive Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c.; and JAMes EpMUND Hartina, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of 

the British Ornithologists’ Union, &c. Svo, with 8 Full-page Illustrations and 20 Woodcuts,‘ cloth, 10s 6d. 
[Just published. 

“The work of which we give this short notice is appropriately illustrated with pictures of various modes 
of ostrich-hunting, and with figures beautifully drawn and engraved, of the ostrich, shea, emu, cassowary, 
and apteryx. It is just that sort of book to give as a Christmas present to a young naturalist.”"—Zoo/ogist. 

“ This highly interesting volume will attract the general reader as well as the naturalist and trader. 
Affords the most complete information attainable on the subject, and the writers’ ample and carefully-written 
monograph of the ostrich family isa valuable addition to our knowledge."—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“ This is a joint work in which one writer exhibits a good deal of research, while the other details the 
results of his practical observation at the Cape of Good Hope......Tais book, it must not be forgotten, is not only 
a contribution to natural history—it aims at a distinctly practical object."—Sturday Review, 

‘We are taking our facts from the entertaining monograph of Messrs. Mosenthal and H 





arting.”—S pectator. 


‘Both gentlemen have performed their self-allotted tasks admirably. The former has given an important 
contribution to natural history, as our knowledge of the ostrich was scattered over a hundred volumes ;and 
the latter has brought under the public eye the very remarkable results of a young and promising branch of 
colonial trade.”—Standard. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT, Earl of Leicester, the Creator of 


With Introd uction 


the House of Commons. By ReINHOLD PAULI. Translated by UNA M. GOODWIN. 
(Just published. 


by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-340, cloth, 6s. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 





all 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH StRupe,: 


HURST & BLACKETT’s. 
NEW WORKS. 


Historic Chateaux. By Alex. 


ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8va, lis, 
“A very interesting volume.”—7imes. 
“ The perusal of this volume will eulighten, instruct 
and interest the reader."—Court Journal. 7 


Tales of our Great Families. By 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2is, 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor CHARLES DuKE YonGs. Second an@ 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 

“A work of remarkable merit and interest, which 
will become the most popular English history of 

Marie Antoinette.”—Spectator. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Guardian and 
Lover,” &c. 3 vols. 


Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “‘ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. [Just ready. 


Glencairn. ByIza Duffus Hardy, 


“A good novel. The story is admirably told, and 
has a romantic interest that rivets the attention of 
the reader. The plot is original, and the characters 
are ably drawn.."—Court Journal. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 vols., 218. 
“This book is, in our judgment, most unusually 
good. Itdeserves to be read. The truth and delicacy 
of the character-drawing are most remarkable.”— 


Academy. 
Mark Eylmer’s Revenge. By 
“There is a good deal that is readable in this novel.” 


Mrs. J. K. SPENDER. 3 vols. 
—Athenxum. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By 


_GEORGB MACDONALD, LL.D, 3 vols. 

“Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into 
human nature, and its poetry, place this book in the 
first rank of novels of the year."—John Bull. 








Now ready, 1s; by post, Is 2d. 
HE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST for 
JANUARY.—Articles on Transubstantiation 
and Modern Science; Inductive Aspect of Christian 
Theology ; The First Chapter of Genesis ; Tennyson's 
Inf on Formation of Christian Character— 





CABINET EDITION. 





KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 

OF 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
VOL. I—THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR, 


Will be published next week. 


MR. 


This Edition will comprise, in six volumes at 6s each, the contents of the five volumes of the Octavo Edition, 
revised and prepared by the Author. To be published monthly. With Maps and other Illustrations. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


DOUBLE NUMBER. 
THE INVESTORS MONTHLY MANUAL. 


On Saturday, the 30th of December, will be published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S MONTH LY 

MANUAL, giving not only the Highest, Lowest, and Latest Prices of Stocks, Shares, and other Securities 

during the Month, the mode in which the Dividend in each case is payable, the last four Dividends, &c ., but 

also the Highest and Lowest Prices DURING the LAST THREE YEARS; a Financial Record of the Month; 
also a FINANCIAL HISTORY of the YEAR 1876. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for this Number must be sent, to ensure insertion, on or before DECEMBER 26, 1876. 





The price of the DECEMBER NUMBER will be 1s 4d; by post, 1s 6d. Annual Subscription, 10s. 
OFFICE--340 STRAND. 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





Christ's Appeal to Evidence; Seeing not Necessarily 
Believing; Infidelity and the Workivg-Classes. 
WILLIAMSand NorGaTE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 
A NEW CHEAP EDITION. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 
AMBLER (The). By Samver 
JOHNSON, LL.D. With a complete Index and 
Table of Contents, carefully collated from the best 
Editions, with a Sketch of the Author's Life. By Sir 
WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

London: WILLIAM TgeGG and Co., Pancras. Lane, 
Cheapside. 

Now ready, small 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
ONG-MEAD, with other Narratives in 
Verse. By F. SCARLETT POTTER. 

“Mr. Potter possesses much narrative power, and, 
has the gift of poetic genius to no small degree; his 
verses are powerful and musical."—Public Opinion. 

“Mr. Potter writes tunefully and tastefully 
of our younger poets have equal claims upon the 
student of verse." —Atheneum. 

London: Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 











Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
AINA, and other Poems. By the 
Author of “The King's Sacrifice.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


NEW BOOKS by Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 


MY GODMOTHER'’S STORIES from MANY LANDS. 
Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 
The FEAS1S of CAMELOT, with the Tales that were 
Told There. Feap 8vo, 3s 6d. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane; 
“A Good Book the Best Gift.” 
ICKERS and SON’S NEW LIST of 
Fine-Art Publications, Standard Books for the 
Library, and New Illustrated Children’s Gift-Books, 
is the most comprehensive and economical guide to 
the purchase of Books for Presents. By post for one 
stamp. ‘ 
P pomees and SON, Leicester Square, W.C. 
NONYMOUS CRITICISM: an Essay. 
By Rosset BLAKE, Author of “ Joan of Arc.” 
Demy 8vo, 1s. Pointing out the- Evils arising from 
Reviews by anonymous Critics, and the injustice 
thereby done to Authors, the writer clearly defines 
the true remedy. 
Kersy and ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street, and all 
Booksellers. 


ADKIEL’S HIEROGLYPHIC for 1876 
shows the Destruction of the Brooklyn Theatre. 
—ZADKIEL'S ALMANAO, 1877, price 6d; DKIEL'S 
EPHEMERIS, 1877, price 1s. Now on Sale. 
J.G. BerGer, Newcastle Street, Strand. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW LIST. 

55 CHARING ‘OROSS, 8.W. 





STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JOHN DENNIS, Editor of “English 
Sonnets, ® Selection from 1547,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 78 6d. Cowranrs. 

Pope — Defoe—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John 

Wesley—Southey—English Lyrical Poetry—English 

Roral Poetry—The English Sonnet. 





OANOE and CAMP LIFE in BRITISH 
GUIANA. By O. BARRINGTON BROWN, Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines, late Government 
Surveyor in British Guiana. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 
Map and 10 Coloured Illustrations, 21s. 

i gaged as Geologist on the Government 
eeniical Survey of the West Indies, it fell to the lot 
of the author to visit and explore much of that por- 
tion of British Guiana lying between the rear of the 
sugar estates and the confines of the colony known as 
the Interior, and which consists of swamps, wooded 
rising ground, and finally mountains and savannahs, 
all lying in @ state of nature, the haunts of wild 
animals and various Indian tribes. In these pages he 
has recounted the incidents that occurred during 
those explorations. 


The EMIGRANT and SPORTSMAN 
in CANADA; some Experiences of an Old Country 
Settler. With Sketches of Canadian Life, Sporting 
Adventures, and Observations on the Forests and 
Fauna. By J.J. ROWAN. Large post 8vo, cloth, 
with Map, 10s 6d. 

This Work contains Practical Hints for Emigrants 
and Sportsmen, written by an Emigrant and a Sports- 
man. Also information specially written for a class 
of emigrants for which Canada is a particularly suit- 
able country—people of small fortune, whose means, 
though ample to enable them to live well in Canada, 
are ineufiicient to meet the demands of rising expenses 
at home. 


The NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA: 
a Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories. By Freperi Drew, F.R.GS., 
F.G.S, Associaté of the Royal School of Mines, 
Assistant-Master at Eton College, late of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir's Service, Author of ‘‘ The 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories : a Geographical 
Account.” Large post 8vo, with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, cloth. (Yearly ready. 











The JUMMOO and KASHMIR TERRI- 
TORIES: a Geographical Account. By FREDERIC 
Drew, F.B.GS., F.G.8., Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines; late of the Maharajah of Kashmir's 
Service. Medium 8vo, pp. 568, illustrated by 6 
Coloured Folding Maps, numerous Plates and 
Folding Sections, cloth, 42s. 

“One of the most valuable additions to our know- 
ledge of Indian geography which we have been called 
upon to notice....,, Weare able to speak of the author's 
work in terms of unqualified praise."—Geographical 
Magazine. 

Bs The importance and value of the work in a scien- 
tific point of view are very great, and the five maps, 
which are arran respectively as the General, the 
Snow, the Political, the Faith, and the Race Maps, 
are _ most complete within our knowledge.”"— 

or. 





The TRUSTEE'S GUIDE: a Synopsis 
of the Ordinary Powers of Trustees in regard to 
Investments, with Practical Directions and Tables 
of Securities. By BERNARD CRACROFT. Twelfth 
Edition, feap. 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“ Asa useful office book of reference, the Guile is 
one sui generis,"—Monetary Gazette. 


“The most complete work of its ki 
to the public."—Reséeay py ee 





BRITISH MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES. A Series of Hand y Volumes by 
Eminent Writers. Edited by G. PHILLIPs BEVAN, 
F.G.8. Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d. 

Twelve Volumes of this Series are now ready. 
Prospectus on pplication, or by post for one stamp. 


—_—_—__ 


The INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. By G. PHU.ips 
BEVAN, F.G.8. 2 vols. Post 8vo, with Maps, cloth, 
each 3s 6d. Uniform in size and price with 
“ British Manufacturing Industries.” (Shortly. 


——_—_—__ 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, §.W. 





Miss EDWARDS'S TRAVELS in EGYPT. 


Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, with Two Coloured Maps of the Nile from Alexandria to 
Dongola, and Eighty Illustrations engraved on Wood from Drawings by the Author; bound 
in ornamental covers, designed also by the Author, price 42s. 


A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, being a Journey through 
E . n- 


gzypt and Nubia to the Second Cataract. By AMELIA 


Epwarps, Author of “ 


trodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys,” “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





The DEPRIVED BISHOP of GLOUCESTER. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


LM. of ROBERT FRAMPTON, Bishop of Gloucester, deprived 


as a Non-Juror A.D. 1689. Edited by the Rev. T. Simpson Evans, M.A. 


“Tt is certainly one of the most entertaining and 
instructive biographies of an eminent Churchman 
that we possess. It appears in the author's own 
words, spelling, and even contractions, little added to, 
except by an excellent preface, wherein we learn that 
such different men as Evelyn and Pepys alike bore 
testimony to his powers of preaching, and learn to 


honour that plain speaking which offends Charles IT. 
and James IL., and that staunch loyalty to the latter 
which will not let him acquiesce in the deed of the 
Convention which against his protest made the throne 
vacant for William and Mary......This life is one of 
the most edifying biographies we ever remember to 
have read.""—Znglish Churchman. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





The TEMPLE of DIANA, at EPHESUS. 


Just published, with 27 Lithographic Plates, and 42 Engravings on Wood from Original 
Drawings and Photographs, in imperial 8vo, price 638, cloth. 


ISCOVERIES at EPHESUS; including Site and Remains 


of the Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Woop, F.S.A., Fellow of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects. 


“Mr. Wood, the record of whose labours at Ephesus 
lies before us in this handsome and beautifully illus- 
trated volume, deserves as honourable a place on the 
roll of archwological discovery as a Gchtemaen ora 
Layard.”—Eraminer. 

“ How it was that Mr. Wood, with marvellous tena- 
city of purpose, held on despite the see + pen 
which it really seems that others had mainly prepared 
for him, though in a manly way he never breathes a 
complaint, is told in his book; told also it is how, 
when at last he put faith more worthily in the hints 
which he gathered from inscriptions turned up in his 
general explorations, he struck upon the true road and 
achieved success. Eleven years of active life had been 
devoted to the search and to the development of the 
ultimate discovery, and they would have been honour- 
ably and worthily spent had the results been far less 
eatisfactory than they have proved."—Architect. 





[Dedicated by Permission to H.R.H. Prince Arthur.] 


“Mr. Wood's account of his discoveries at Ephesus 
will be read with interest not only by all who have 
ever dreamed over the great temple which was thought 
worthy to be called a wonder of the world, who have 
execrated Erostratus, or sympathised with St. Paul 
and his fellows. The book gives a straightforward 
relation of the discovery of those buried treasures 
which are now many of them in the British Museum ; 
appended are roductions and translations of the 
inscriptions found in the Temple of Diana, the Great 
Theatre, and elsewhere, and on yng whilst 
the volume is plentifully illustrated by Ii 
coloured drawings, and woodcuts, and an 
map accompanies the work. The elevations and con- 
jectural restoration of the Artemisium will be looked 
at with curiosity by students of history, and artists 
and sculptors ef muse over the shattered friezes 
which faintly tell of its bygone glories."—Morning Post. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Now ready, with 25 Plates, small folio, 31s 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK; 
Being a Selection of Sketches Made during Many Tours. 
By E. W. COOKE, R.A. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 
“ The pencil speaks the tongue of every land."—DRYDEN. 


“Travels in many countries, extending over a period of fift 
several thousand sketches, which have often served to recall to frien 


years, have filled my Sketch-books with 
ds pleasant memories of happy days and 


sunny climes, and excite a wish to visit places alike remarkable for natural beauty and historic fnterest. At 


their r 
others, 


uest, and in the hope that the recollections and desires they have experienced may be shared by 
ese sketches are submitted to the public.”"—Preface. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, priee 7s 6d. 


A BOOK ON 


BUILDING, CIVIL AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL ; 


With the Theory of Domes and of the Great Pyramid, 


TOGETHER WITH A CATALOGUE OF THE 


SIZES OF CHURCHES AND OTHER LARGE 


BUILDINGS. 


By Sir EDMUND BECKETT, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., 
Author of “Clocks and Watches and Bells," “ Astronomy without Mathematics,” &c. 


“A book which is always amusing and nearly always instructive......Sir E. Beckett will be read for the 
raciness of his style...... We are able very cordially to recommend all persons to read it for themselves..,...The 
style throughout is in the highest degree condensed and epigrammatic, and the work belongs to a class to 
which no quotation can do justice."—7Zimes, December 8, 1876. 


“ We commend the book to the thoughtful consideration of all who are interested, or who take an interest, 


in the building art."—Auilder, December 2, 1876. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’-Hall Court, E.C. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





A Revised List of Books for Young People, added to Mudie's Select Library, in accordance with the request 


of many Subscribers, is now ready, and may be obtained on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A Revised Catalogue of Books by the best Authors, in ornamental bindings, 


Gentlemen's 


adapted for 
Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, and Birthday Presents, New Year's Gifts, 
and School Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


CITY OFFICE, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





—— 
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Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Stall in the Kingdom, with 
Twenty-four Illustrations, price 1s. 


THE NINTH EDITION OF 


SHADOWS ON THE 


SNOW : 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By B L. FARJEON, 


Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “Grif,” “London's Heart,” ‘‘ An Island Pearl,” ‘‘The 
Duchess of Rosemary Lane,” &c.. 


Forming the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE.” 


“Stands first, beyond all doubt or comparison. In ‘Shadows on the Snow’ 
Mr. Farjeon has surpassed anything he has previously written."—Nonconformist. 

“ Few writers of the prerent day can touch the chords of the human heart with 
such delicacy as Mr. Farjeon.”—Morning Post. 

“Excites the mental appetite, and makes it eager to devour page after page 
until the climax is reached.”—Manchester Courier. 

“Could only have been written by one of the masters of fiction.”—Ziver pool 
Mercury. 

“The pulse of the people is stirred by his writings, and the voice of the people 
welcome his stories.” —Liovd's Newspaper. 

“The rich and poetic setting of the story will delight all who remember that the 
Gospel was announced as glad news to wearied and struggling humanity.”— 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Exquisitely written.”—Dersyshire Advertiser. 

“A story of fascinating interest."—Bristol Mercury. 

* In every line of this there is the pure ring of a genuine Christmas story such as 
Dickens was wont to give us.”"—Bradford Chronicle. 

“ Unquestionably the best Christmas tale that has appeared since Dickens's 
‘Cricket on the Hearth.’"—Shrewsbury Journal. 


NOTICE.—On JANUARY Ist. 
ENGLAND and ISLAM; or, the Counsel of Caiaphas. By 


EDWARD MAITLAND. 
“A book revealing the secret springs and signification of the present great and 
crowning conspiracy of all the orthodoxies against the Soul of England.” 


The Omladina, the Hetairia, the Carbonari, the United Irishmen, the Communists, 
the Fenians, the Templars, &c. 

SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN REVOLUTION. 

By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

“ There is perhaps no chapter of current continental history as to which a read- 
able and trustworthy book in English was more wanted. Mr. Frost has, there- 
fore, undertaken a very useful task, and has performed it in a highly satisfactory 
manner.” —Saturday Review. 

‘*Mr. Frost has done good and useful work in presenting in one long panorama 
a trustworthy account of their origin, aims, and work.’ —Standard. 
Mohammedanism and Christianity, Mohammedans of India, Mohammed as a 

Soldier, Conscription in Turkey, War with Infidels, Fire-Worship, the Shrine of 

Fatima, a Temperance City, Boxes of Justice, Whips of Iron, a Snow Torture, 

closer Cruel Execution, the Sticks, How Punishment is Given, &c. 
THROUGH PERSIA by CARAVAN. By Artuur Arnoxp, 

Author of “From the Levant,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

“Mr. Arthur Arnold's pleasant volumes will enlighten the reader. They abound 
with sound, if sad information. It would be impossible, by any number of extracts, 
to give a just view of the multiplicity of subjects touched upon in his lucid pages, 
we will therefore merely content ourselves with saying, in no modern work can a 
more excellent account of Persia be found.” —Zcho, 


The Polar World, Alps and Glaciers, Steppes and Deserts, Caverns aud Grottoes, 
Volcanoes and Geysers, Earthquakes, &c. 
CURIOSITIES of TRAVEL; or, Glimpses of Nature. By 

CHARLES ARMAR WILKINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


“ Fall of interest......[In the present work the various phenomena of nature, with 
their beneficial and disastrous effects, are brought under our notice in a convenient 
form for reference.”—Court Journal, 

Domestic Life in Turkey, Recent Events, New Route to India, &c. 

The EAST: being a Narrative of Personal Impressions of a 
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British Medical Journal. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. Price One Shilling Monthly. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. ith some 


Account of his Family. Chiefly from New and Unpublished Records. By J. 





A. Crowe and G. B, CAVALCASELLE, Authors of “ History of Painting in North | 


Italy.” With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


LEAVES from my SKETCH-BOOK: a 


Selection of Sketches taken during many Tours. By E. W.CooKE, R.A. 25 
Plates, with Descriptive Text. Small folio, 31s 6d. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST (Tuomas 


EpwArpD, Associate of the Linnean Society). By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of 
“ Self-Help,” &c. With Portrait and Illustrations by George Reid, A.RB.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Captain NARES’ OFFICIAL REPORT to the 


DMIRALTY of the RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITION. With Map. 8vo, 
2s 6d. (By Authority.) 


A HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN QUES- 


TION ; being a very Recent View of Turkey. By Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, 
M.P. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 


The EFFECTS of CROSS and SELF-FERTILI- 


SATION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


BETWEEN the DANUBE and the BLACK SEA; 


or, Five Years among the Bulgarians and the Turks. By H. C. BARKLEY, Civil 
Engineer. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. [Next week. 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE. 


Second Series. Being the St. James's Lectures for 1876. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Canon Ashwell. 
FENELON'S (ZUVRES SPIRITUELLES. Rev. T. T. Carter. 
ANDREWES’ DEVOTIONS. Bishop of Ely. 
The CHRISTIAN YEAR. Canon Barry. 
PARADISE LOST. Rev. E. H. Bickersteth. 
PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Dean of Chester. 
The PRAYER-BOOK. Dean of Chichester. 


The JESUITS: their CONSTITUTION and 


TEACHING ; an Historical Sketch. By W. C. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. 8vo, 9s. 


The FRENCH RETREAT from MOSCOW, and 


other HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late Earl STANHOPE. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK to the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 
An Account, from Personal Visits, of every Town and Village within a circle of 


Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. Alphabetically arranged. By JAMES 
THORNE, F.S.A. With Index of Names. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


CHURCH. Third Series. From the Captivity to the Christian Era. By A. P. 
STANLBY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo, 14s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation to the Present Time. By Dean 
STANLEY. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Iustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


ye . 
The NEW TESTAMENT. With a Plain Prac- 
tical Commentary for Families and General Readers. With 100 Illustrations. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, bound. 
Vor, I.—The GOSPELS. By Epwarp Cnurrton, M.A., late Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland and Rector of Crayke. 
Vou. I.—The ACTS and EPISTLES. By W. Bastt Jones, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
The Illustrations in this Work consist of Panoramic and other Views of Places 
mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches and Photographs made on the spot 
by Rey. S. C. Malan, M.A., and the late James Graham. 


The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 
ZC 


BRITISH and FOREIGN ORCHIDS are FERTILISED by INSECTS. Second 
Edition, revised. With Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. Being Practical 


- Remarks on the Planning, Designing, Building, and Furnishing of School- 
houses. By E. R. Rosson, Architect to the School Board for London. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. With 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 18s. [Just ready. « 


BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited by 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. With Notes by Lord Stowell, Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Disraeli, Markland, Lockhart, &c. Seventh Edition. With 
Portraits. One Volume medium 8vo, 12s, 


The HUGUENOTS; their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By 
A.B. 


Professor CuRTIUS, of Leipzig. Vol. II. Translated from the German by 
WILKINS, M.A., and E. B, ENGLAND, M.A., Owens College, Manchester. 8vo, 15s. 


vT ee 
DOG-BREAKING. The most Expeditious, 
Certain, and Easy Method, whether great Excellence or only mediocrity be 
required; with Odds and Ends for those who Love the Dog and theGun. By 
General W. N. HUTCHINSON. Sixth Edition. With Iustrations. Crown 8vo, 786d, 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With 


a Sketch of the Historical Development of the Language and its Principal 
Dialects. By Dr. LEONARD SCHMITZ, Classical Examiner in the University of 
London. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
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SECOND EDITION, in the Press. 


ENGLAND'S POLICY in the EAST, 


the Baron HENRY DE Worms. An Account of the Policy and = 
England in the Eastern Question, as compared with those of the other ha 
Powers. With a Map and Appendi taining the Treaty of Paris, the 
Andrassy Note, the Berlin Memorandum, Lord Derby's Despatches, ang other 


| Documents. Demy 8vo, 5s. 





* Nous venons de parcourir un ouvrage...... dont nous recommandons 
| ment la lecture, ‘ La Politique de l'Angleterre en Orient,’ par M. le Baron Henry 
| de Worms.”—Journal des Débats, December 12, 1876. 
| “ All who wish to make themselves masters of the political situation Ought to 
study and keep by them this valuable and ably-written compendium." —Mornigg 
| Post, December 13. 
| “A clear and decided view......not only of the past policy of this country, but of 
the facts which may determine its conduct in the future."—Pal/ Mall Gazette, 
| December 15. 
| “ A work which fairly ranks high among the best that have appeared 
| Kastern Question.”"—Globde, Desentber 15. on the 
“The most complete handbook and guide to the Eastern Question."— Whitehay 
Review, December 16. 
a A well-considered and able summary of the facts and opinions which demang 
| attention in connection with the Eastern Question, as now before the country....., 
| Anything coming from so clear a thinker will command respect."—Zangy 
December 16. , 
“ Deep study of the subject, careful observation, and great readiness in handling 
| rather extensive and complex materials are all evidenced in this work.”—Suppey 
| Advertiser and County Times, December 15. 
“ The most useful and the most exbaustive of the multitude of books which the 
| present European crisis has called forth...... In the interests of England, we hope 
| this book will be deeply and generally studied.”"— World, December 20. 
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The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE: a 


Political Sketch of Men and Events since 1868. By Baron HENRY DE Worws, 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with an additional Chapter on the 
Present Crisis in the East. With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


“ A clear account of the difficulties which beset Austria after the close of the 
war with Prussia, and of the policy of Count Beust in overcoming them, will be 
found in ‘The Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count Beust,’". 
Quarterly Review, October, 1876. 

‘The special merits of the essay which Baron de Worms has republished are 
very considerable. The narrative is always clear, the selection of materials is 
judicious, and the work is pervaded by a spirit of good-sense and right feeling....,, 
There are also to be found in the volume sources of information not easily to be 
obtained elsewhere.”— Saturday Review, December 9. 

“ We are glad to see that ‘The Austro-Hungarian Empire’ has reached a second 
edition. This important work having been previously reviewed in these columns, 
it will suffice at present to say that it eminently deserves perusal by those who 
wish to understand the exact position of Austria iu regard to the Eastern Question. 
—Globe, December 15, 1876. 

“The maps which accompany the letter-press are admirably executed. The 
style in which Baron de Worms writes is clear,and the manner in which he 
marshals and explains complex groups of unfamiliar facts is masterly.”— World, 
December 20. 


The above Work has been translated into the French and German languages. 
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